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PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN LONDON. 


ST. JAMES’S PALACE, 


We continue our notices of things 
worthy of remark in London, with a 
sketch of St. James’s Palace. 

_ In this edifice the Sovereign holds the 
' Levees and Drawing Rooms. The first 
are attended by gentlemen only, and usu- 
| ally take place on appointed Wednesdays 
| during what is termed “the season” in 
' London. The “Drawing Rooms” are 
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destined for the Royal reception of ladies 
as well as gentlemen, and are held on ap- 
pointed Thursdays, The suite of apart- 
ments used for these purposes have win- 
dows looking into St. James’s Park, and 


are of considerable dimensions. They 
may be said to be handsomely furnished, 
but fall very short of any regal magnifi- 
cence worthy of the mighty kingdom of 
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Great Britain. There were formerly | Lisle by the Duke of Marlborough ar inclu 
some fine pictures by the great masters, | hung init ; and there are likewise portraits sion, 
and decorative furniture, but they have | of George L and George IL, Queen Anne, abou 
been removed since Her Majesty’s acces-|and some of the females called King mall 
sion, and they now contain only some |Charles’s Beauties, copies of those at Que 
good portraits, with inferior ones and|Hampton Court. The next room in sue final 
copies. On ascending the grand stair-|cession is the Drawing Room: it cop. Ist 
case, a guard chamber, adorned with a| tains portraits of George IIL, the Prince T 
number of military arms in fanciful de-| of Wales, and the Duke of York, all by wes 
vices, is on the left hand. Passing | Sir Joshua Reynolds; and the Admirals tico 
through a similar one, usually decorated | Lord Nelson and Earl St. Vincent, paint. east 
with arms, the first room of the state|}ed by Hoppner. There are also here «| 
apartments is entered. This is called |some of the female portraits above nam. wid 
the Tapestry Room, as the walls are|ed. The Throne Room follows in sue. tren 
hung with this material; the antique|cession, at the western end of which of 1 
fire-place still retains the initials of Henry |the Royal Chair of State is placed of t 
VIII. and Anne Boleyn, interlaced with | under a canopy gorgeously emblazoned of 
true lovers’ knots. The Ball Room suc-| with the heraldic bearings of the Sove. that 
ceeds, and is the first grand apartment| reign. On the walls are hung large by. 
facing the park. Two large pictures of | pictures of the Battles of Vittoria and of sky 
the Siege of Tournay and the Siege of | Waterloo. ; 1 
ID. | 
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The New Royal Exchange was com-| riod of three years, at somewhat below 
pleted in the unprecedentedly short pe-| the architect’s estimate of 137,6001., or, pi 
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including Sculpture, Architect’s Commis- 
sion, and other Expenses, at a total of 
about 150,0007.. The building was for- 
mally opened by Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, in Oct., 1844, and was 
finally given up to the merchants on the 
ist of January following. 

This edifice stands nearly due east and 
west; the extreme length from the por- 
tico on the west to the columns on the 
east is 308 ft. The plan is much broad- 
er at the east end than the west, the 
width of the portico being 96 ft., the ex- 
treme width of the west end 119 ft., and 
of the east end 1'75 ft. The dimensions 
of that part appropriated for the meeting 
of the merchants, is an rea of no less 
than 170 ft. by 112 ft., of which 111 ft. 
by 58 ft. are uncovered and open to the 
sky. 

The diameter of the columns is 4 ft. 2 
in.; their height, including the base and 
capital, 41 ft.; the extreme height to the 
apex of the pediment at the west end, 74 
ft.; and the height of the tower at the 
east to the top of the vane, 177 ft. 

The general disposition of the plan is 
as follows :—At the west end is a portico 
of eight Corinthian columns, with two 
intercolumniations in actual projection, 
and the centre part deeply recessed in 
addition. The principal western en- 
trance is under this portico, which is. as- 
cended by thirteen granite steps from the 
level of the street. ‘The whole west end 
is appropriated to the officers of “ The 
Royal Exchange Assurance for assuring 
Shipping, Fire, and Lives,” the entrance 
to their offices being on the right and left 
of the great western entrance. 

The great eastern entrance is under 
the tower, after passing through it, there 
isa small area for giving light and air to 
the inner mass of that part of the build- 
ing; and at the north end of the area is 
the entrance to the important establish- 
ment of Lloyds. At the centre of the 
building on the north, and south, there 
are also entrances to the merchants’ area. 

The south front is an unbroken line of 





pilasters, with rusticated arches on the 
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ground floor for shops and entrances, the 
three middle spaces being deeply recess- 
ed; over these are richly decorated win- 
dows, and above the cornice there are a 
balustrade and attic. 

The north differs considerably from the 
south ; for in this case the centre projects, 
and the pilasters are omitted at the end 
spaces. The arches of the ground floor 
are rusticated, and the same windows oc- 
cur as on the south side, but with two 
exceptions, which are formed into niches. 
In one of them is a statue of Sir Hugh 
Myddleton by Joseph, and in the other 
one, of Sir Richard Whittington by Ca- 
rew. The former worthy citizen is cele- 
brated for having brought the New River 
to London; and the latter a merchant, 
and a mercer, founded and endowed some 
of the noblest charities of the city. 

The east front is marked in the centre 
by four Corinthian columns, from which 
rises the tower. The first story of the 
tower is square, with ornamental pilas- 
ters; at the angles, on the east front, is a 
niche, in which is placed a statue of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, by Behnes: above 
this is an attic for the clock faces. The 
next story of the tower is circular, de- 
corated with Corinthian columns, and 
crowned ‘by a dome carved with leaves. 
The vane is the famous grasshopper that 
was on the old Exchange; it was not 
much injured by the fire, and has been re- 
stored. It is of copper gilt, and is 11 ft. 
long. In the tower is a peal of fifteen 
bells for the chimes, cast by Mears; and 
the clock was constructed by Mr. Dent, 
the eminent clockmaker of the Strand, 
under the direction of Professor Airey, 
the Astronomer-Royal, and the first 
stroke of each hour is true to a second 
of time. The citizens are thus enabled, 
by this exertion of mechanical skill, to 
obtain the exact time in London with as 
much accuracy as could be obtained by a 
visit to the Observatory at Greenwich. 
The bells have proved unsuccessful, and 
though the peal has been cast twice, 
they are not sufficiently in tune to be 
used except for striking the hour. 
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RESIDENCE OF LORD ELLESMERE. 


This is among the most remarkable of 
the mansions of London; and aside from 
its architectural attractions is noticeable 
for its rich gallery of art. 

This was formed principally from the 
collection of the Palais Royal, belonging 
to the Dukes of Orleans, by the late 
Duke of Bridgewater, who availed him- 
self largely of the opportunity. Hence 
it is sometimes called the Bridgewater 
Gallery; and having passed, at the de- 
cease of that nobleman, to his nephew, 
the Marquess of Stafford, it is also fre- 
quently called the Stafford Gallery. The 
present possessor, the Earl of Ellesmere, 





the second son of the late Marquess of 
Stafford, has made several important ad- 
ditions; and it now ranks the first, in im- 
portance and number, of all the private 
collections in England. Its consequence 
may be judged of by saying that many 
of the pictures are of the very highest 
class, and rank among the great land- 
marks of pictorial art. Among them are 
4 by Raffaelle, 5 by Titian, 7 by Annibal 
Caracci, 5 by Ludovico Caracci, 5 Do- 
menichinos, 4 Claudes, 8 Nicolo Pous- 
sins, 5 Berghems, 6 Cuyps, 6 by A. Os- 
tade, 4 by Rembrandt, 8 of D. Teniers, 
7 of W. Vandevelde, &c. 3 
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I am not going to describe savage life, or 
uninhabited islands: what I have to say 
relates to most civilized society, and to 
no island whatever. My object is simply 
to “request the pleasure” of the read- 
er’s company in a short excursion out of 
Paris: an arrangement which secures to 
him the advantage of visiting a place 
which is beneath the notice of the guide- 
books, and to myself the society of that 
most desirable of companions—one who al- 
lows me to engross the entire conversation. 

Imagine, then, a party of Englishmen 





in Paris, rising one morning with the 
general desire to “do something to-day.” 
Having done nothing for several weeks 
except amuse themselves—having been 
condemned to continual festivity, the ne- 
cessity for some relaxation became im- 
minent. We had been to see everything 
that we cared to see, and everybody who 
cared to see us, with a little over in both 
cases. We had filled “ avant-scéne” box- 
es until the drama became a bore, and 
had reclined in cafés until their smoke 
became a nuisance. We had scoured 
the Boulevards by day, and the balls by 
night; “looked in” at the monuments 
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with patronizing airs, and at the shops 
with purchasing propensities, We had 
experienced dinners both princely and 
penurious ; fathomed mysterious cartes 
from end to end, and even with unparal- 
leled hardihood had ventured into the 
regions of the prix-fixe. We had almost 
exhaused every sort of game, active and 
sedentary ; at billiards, we had exploded 
every cannon, possible and impossible, 
and reposed upon every “cushion,” con- 
yenient and inconvenient. One despe- 
rate youth had even proposed that we 
should addict ourselves to dominos; but, 
we were not far enough gone for that: 
the suggestion was received on all sides 
with that sensation of horror which ship- 
wrecked mariners manifest when one of the 
party proposes to dine off the cabin-boy. 
No: we must find materials of amuse- 
ment less suggestive of tombstones, that 
was clear, even if we perished miserably 
without their assistance. 

The fact was, that under the influence 
of the sunshine and flowers—the lustre 
and languor of the most bewildered of 
capitals, I was fast-subsiding into a state 
of collapse. I felt a dash of the infatua- 
tion of the lotus-eater, in his 


“—Tand that seemed always afternoon.” 


In our case—for we were all alike—in- 
stead of afternoon, we seemed to be in 
a perpetual state of “the morning after.” 
It was at length agreed that we should 
enter the first public conveyance we 
could find that was leaving Paris. 

The conveyance destined to receive us 
was, in appearance, a cross between the 
English omnibus of domestic life and the 
French diligence, that has, alas! nearly 
disappeared ; a fat, heavy vehicle, drawn 
by a couple of strong little hacks, with a 
driver who gave himself diligence airs, 
and cracked his whip, and smoked his 
pipe most ostentatiously. 

The first thing we learned on taking 
our seats was, that we had better have 
gone by the railway; that is to say, if 
we intended only going as far as Sceaux, 
and were pressed for time. We replied, 
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that we were going wherever the omni 
bus chose to take us, and time was no 
object. These observations were elicited 
by a good-humored old man, with a clear, 
hale, weather-beaten face, which he had 
contrived to shave to a most miraculous 
point of perfection, though it was as 
wrinkled as the boots of any groom. 
His dress was poor and threadbare in 
the extreme; and in England he might 
have passed for a-broken-down carpen- 
ter; but he, nevertheless, wore the cor- 
don of the eternal Legion of Honor. 

The omnibus, he said, went as far as 
Longjumeau, a place which we were all 
anxious to see, as being associated with 
a certain postilion, with big boots and a 
wonderful wig, who sang a peculiar song 
with immense rapidity, accompanied by 
jingling bells, a crackling whip, and a 
perpetual post-horn. To our great re- 
gret, however, we learned that this dis- 
tinguished individual was not likely to 
be seen at Longjumeau, the natives of 
which had probably never heard of his 
existence. It was too bad, however, to 
allow the illusion as to the existence of 
our old friend to be thus dispelled; so 
we easily succeeded in persuading our- 
selves that the popularity of the position 
doubtless kept him continually on the 
move, and that his native place was, after 
all, the place where we should have re- 
membered it was least likely to find him. 

We proceeded in the most approved 
style of French omnibuses—with a great 
deal of clatter and confusion, and very 
littie speed. The country, anywhere 
within a mile or two of Paris, is not very 
inviting—level wastes of barren ground, 
with occasionally an oasis in the shape 
of a brick-kiln, or something equally or- 
namental ; dusty roads, planted with 
rows of little trees, and bounded by 
high walls covered with quack advertise- 
ments. The passenger gazes out of 
window about once every ten minutes, 
hoping fora little variety; but as far as 
the waste, the trees, the walls, and the 
quack advertisements are concerned, he 
might believe himself still in the same 
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pot. Accordingly, the wise tourist 
generally seeks amusement inside the 
vehicle, as we did on the occasion in 
question—by encouraging the passen- 
gers to sing country songs, and contri- 
buting ourselves something of the kind 
towards the general hilarity. 

At last—after an hour’s jolting and 
stumbling, and hallooing, and cracking, 
on the part of omnibus, horses, driver, 
and whip—something like open country 
begins to make its appearance—with oc- 
casionally an attempt at foliage and culti- 
vation. We have just time to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the change—with a 
slight regret at the absence of hedges 
and green lanes — when the omnibus 
stops at an accumulation of rustic restau- 
rants, scheols for young ladies, billiard- 
rooms, tobacconists’ shops, and one 
chureh, which we are told is Sceaux. 
Here we alight, after an exchange of 
affectionate flatteries with our. fellow 
passengers, who are bound to Longju- 
meau, and make our way to the park. 
But previously a bell at the railway sta- 
tion announces the arrival of a train 
from Paris, and we have an opportunity 
of observing the perfect working of this 
pretty little line—the serpentine course 
of which. is, at first sight, calculated to 
strike horror into the engineering mind ; 
how the carriages perform impossible 
curves in perfect safety, and finally ae- 
complish something very like a figure of 
eight at the terminus, without any relax- 
ation of speed. The manner in which 
this is accomplished is principally by pro- 
viding the engines with small oblique 
wheels, pressing against the rails, in ad- 
dition to the usual vertical ones. The 
carriages, too, are so constructed, that 
both the fore and hind wheels may turn 
freely under them ; and each carriage is 
connected with its neighbor by a kind of 
hinge, which effectually prevents a sepa- 
ration, while it affords every facility for 
independent motion. Thus almost any 
curve can be accomplished, and it is next 
to impossible that the train can come off 
the rails. But for this contrivance, the 





railway, condemned to a straight line, 
would probably never pay, and all the 
pretty places where it has stations would 
lose half their visitors. 

The great lion of Sceaux is its park, 
where the Chateau, built by Colbert, and 
subsequently associated with persons of 
no less importance than the Due du 
Maine and Madame de Montespan, was 
flourishing before the first revolution, 
Art has here been somewhat ungrateful 
to nature; the one has furnished the tall. 
est of trees and the thickest of bos 
quets; but the other has clipped them 
with more than her usual want of taste, 
and, through the latter, has cut avenues 
ingeniously imitative of railway tunnels 
—of which the pastoral effect may be 
imagined, On Sundays and Thursdays, 
during the summer, crowds flock from 
Paris to the balls which are held in this 
park—where there is also a tolerable 
gathering of rustic simplicity from the 
country round. Then it is that all the 
colored lamps, which now by daylight 
look so dingy, are brilliantly lighted up; 
the dirty stucco statues gleam like ala 
baster’; the seedy drapery becomes gold. 
en and gorgeous; the grimy decorations 
are festive and fairy-like ; and the smoky- 
looking glass column in the centre glit- 
ters like an immense diamond—reflecting 
the surrounding scene with a thousand 
flattering and fantastic variations. 

But what about Robinson Crusoe? 
All in good time. Robinson is now 
something less than two miles off, if the 
information of our decorated friend may 
be relied upon; and perhaps the sooner 
we join him the better. Accordingly, 
with Sceaux behind us, and the prospect 
of dinner before us, we proceed gaily on 
foot through roads as rustic in appear- 
ance as the inevitable brick walls and un- 
avoidable quack advertisements will al- 
low them to be, and arrive at last at our 
journey’s end—without meeting on our 
way with any incidents of travel more 
exciting than the sight of two country- 
men and a windmill. 

Here, then, we are, at last, at Robin- 
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gon. Robinson, then, is a place, and not 
aperson! But what relation has this to 
De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe? Simply 
this :—that the spot is the most romantic 
-—the most picturesque—and was the 
most desolate within so short a distance 
of Paris ; and it has been called “ Robin- 
gon,” as a tribute at once to these united 
charms, and to the merits of a work 
which is as popular in France as in its 
pative country. The surname “Crusoe” 
the French throw aside, as they do every- 
thing which they can either not pro- 
nounce, or not understand—refusing in 
particular to swallow anything like a 
name which does not become the mouth, 
on the wise principle which leads every 
mimal but the donkey to reject thistles. 

The fame of the place, however, has 
by degrees rendered its name inappli- 
table. Its romantic and picturesque 
qualities it still retains, but its desolation 
isno more. It is Robinson Crusoe’s 
island with the spell broken—the loneli- 
ness of thirty years profaned. It is 
Robinson Crusoe’s island monopolized 
by common place colonists, who have set 
up cafés and restaurants. It is Juan 
Fernandez captured by the savages, who 
appear there in the shape of the bouwr- 
geoisie, or as pert-looking young French- 
men, in varnished boots, escorting trans- 
parent bonnets, It is Robinson Crusoe’s 
island, in fact, with a dash of Greenwich. 

In common with all those who land in 
my sort of island, civilized or savage, 
our first impulse was to secure dinner. 
For this purpese, we betook ourselves to 
the most imposing restaurant of the place. 
Gueusquin was the name, I think, of the 
Bois d’Aulnay. Here, in the midst of a 
rustic and not too French style of gar- 
den, laid out upon an eminence, stands a 
building which has all the aspect of the 
most primitive of farms. It is dedicated 
to Robinson Crusoe, as may be seen from 
the verses conspicuously painted up over 
the door :— 


* Robinson! nom cher a l’enfance, 
Que, vieax, ]’on se rappelle encore, 
Dont le souvenir, doux trésor, 

Nous reporte aux jours d’innocence.” 





On entering, we see Robinson Crusoe on 
every side—that is to say, all the walls 
are devoted to his adventures: we see 
multiplied in every corner the well-known 
goat-skin costume, pointed cap, and um- 
brella. Here is Crusoe outside his hut, 
tending his flock ;—there he is shooting 
down the savage from behind a tree. In 
one panel he starts back at the sight of 
the foot-mark in the sand, in the attitude 
of the leading actor’ of the Gymnase, to 
express violent surprise at the important 
intelligence conveyed to his mind by that 
powerful print. Over the window, he is 
feeding his goat; close to the door, he 
notches his calender, or, not inappropri- 
ately, cuts his stick. He welcomes to 
the lonely isle the astonished white men, 
beside the stove; and once more steps 
on his native soil, just over the mantle- 
piece. Crusoe is everywhere. He is 
engraved on the spoons, painted on the 
plates, and figured on the coffee-cups. 
His effigy reclines upon the clock; his 
portrait on the vases peers through the 
flowers. So completely do his adventures 
seem associated with the place, that we 
almost expect to see him in his own pro- 
per person, with his parrots and dogs 
about him; discussing his goat’s flesh at 
one of the rude tables, which might have 
been fashioned by his own hand; or 
busy kindling a fire upon the tiled floor, 
which might also be of home manufac. 
ture. 

We are interrupted in the midst of this 
inspection, by the question, Where we will 
dine? Where? Anywhere. This is the 
salle a manger, is it not? Certainly ; but 
we can dine up a tree in the garden if 
we please. In that case we do please, 
by all means, provided the efimbing is 
easy, and there are good strong branches 
to cling to. The garcor smiles, as he 
conducts us to the garden, and intro- 
duces us to the resources of the immense 
tree in the centre. Here we are instruct- 
ed to ascend a staircase, winding round 
the massive trunk, and to choose our 
places, on the first, second, or third 
“story.” This dining accommodation 
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we now find to consist of a succession of 
platforms, securely fixed upon the vast 
spreading branches, surrounded by a rus- 
tic railing, and in some cases covered 
with a thatched umbrella, of the verita- 
ble Robinson Crusoe pattern. With the 
ardor of enthusiasts, who know no final- 
ity short of extremes, we spurn the inter- 
mediate resting places, and ascend at 
once to the topmost branch. Here we 
find a couple of tables laid out, and seats 
for the accommodation of about a dozen 
persons. A jovial party of the savages 
before alluded to, in glazed boots, and 
transparent bonnets, are already in pos- 
session of one of the tables; the other 
is at our disposal. 

The soup now makes its appearance, 
not borne upwards by the waiters, but 
swung upwards in enormous baskets, by 
means of ropes and pulleys; and we 
speedily bawl down, with stentorian 
voices—according to the most approved 
fashion of the habitués—our directions 
as to the succeeding courses, which are 
duly received through the same agency. 
Everybody now gets extremely convivial, 
and we, of course, fraternize with the 
savages, our neighbors. At this period 
of the proceedings, some of the boldest 
of our party venture upon obvious jokes 
relative to dining “up a tree”—a phrase 
which, in England, is significant of a kind 
of out-of-the-way existence, associated 
with pecuniary embarrassment; but, I 
need scarcely add, that these feeble at- 
tempts at pleasantry were promptly put 
down by the general good-sense of the 
company. The Frenchmen, bolder still, 
now indulged in various feats of agility, 
which had the additional attraction of ex- 
treme peril, considering that we were more 
than a hundred feet from the ground. The 
tendency of the Robinsonites, in general, 
towards gymnastic exercises is very suffi- 
ciently indicated by the inscription—*Dé- 
fense de se balancer aprés les Paniers.”— 
which is posted all over the tree. To 
my mind the injunction sounded very 
like forbidding one to break one’s neck. 

Being already a hundred feet from the 





ground, the united wisdom of our party 
had, by this time, arrived at the opinion 
that we should descend ; an operation at 
all times less easy than ascension—more 
especially after dinner. The feat, how. 
ever, was satisfactorily accomplished, 
after a pathetic appeal on the part of two 
or three of my friends for another quar. 
ter of an hour to sentimentalize upon the 
magnificent view—rendered doubly mag. 
nificent in the declining sun—of distant 
Paris, with its domes and towers, and 
light bridges, and winding river ; and the 
more immediate masses of well-wooded 
plantations, and well-cultivated fields. | 
should have mentioned that we had to 
drag away the youngest of these senti. 
mentalists by main foree—which render. 
ed our safe descent somewhat marvellous 
under the circumstances, 

We had now to decide upon our mode 
of return to Paris—a work of time, ow. 
ing to the numerous distracting facilities, 
A short walk was pronounced to be desir. 
able, and a walk to Fontenay-aux-Roses 
delightful above all things. So we set 
forward accordingly—our way lying “all 
among the bearded barley”—like the 
road to “many-towered Camelot.” At 
Fontenay-aux-Roses, which, strangely 
enough, does justice to its name, lying 
in a huge nest of roses, of all degrees of 
deliciousness, we were fortunate enough 
to find that vehicular phenomenon—in 
the existence of which I had never be 
fore believed—the “last omnibus.” This 
was promptly monopolized ; and my next 
performance, I fancy, was to go to sleep; 
for, on being informed that we were 
again in Paris, I seemed to have some re 
collection of a recent dinner on the top 


of a tree, with Robinson Crusoe, who | 


was appropriately decorated with a pink 
bonnet and a parasol. 
[Household Words, 


Ir is difficult for persons strongly at 
tached to their interest to be strictly 
honest in their dealings. 

Ricut is a dull weapon, unless skill 
and good sense wield it. 
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MADAME GOETZENBERGER'S CHRIST- | sors, or students, belonging to the Uni- 
MAS EVE. versity. 

— Between this old house and the Uni- 

BY MARY HOWITT. versity lay a large garden, full of trees 

—— and walks, and with a fountain, which 

fell into a great stone basin, in the mid- 

] wish you had all been at old Frau| dle of a grass plat, which was not, I am 

Goetzenberger’s last Christmas Eve!) sorry to say, by any means neatly kept, 

But, as you were not, and as you know | for two or three milk-women cut the 

nothing about it, the best thing I can do | grass with sickles for their cows. This 

is to tell you exactly how it was, who garden, to a certain. extent, was public ; 

was there, and what came of it. that is, was common to about a dozen 

Old Frau Goetzenberger lived, or rath-| different houses opening into it, and 

er lives—but we will speak of it in the| which were all occupied, more or less, 

past tense—she lived, I say, in an old' by people connected with the University, 

University town in the south of Germa-| who had thus, as it were, a privileged 

ny; a very old-fashioned town it was, | private entrance either to the great Uni- 

with all sorts of old memories and tradi- | versity library or to ordinary lectures and 

The University, | classes. Hence it was that the houses 

with its tall, red roof, looked as dark and | opening into this Universitéts Garten, as 


CHAPTER I. 


§ everybody who approached the gateway. 





mecient as the church, which had a tall, | 
red roof to correspond; and the church 
looked quite as old as the gray lime-stone 
rocks which stood up, like huge, frown- 
ing walls, round the little town. 

Not far from the University stood a 
large, heavy, dismal-looking stone build- 
ing, like a great, gloomy town-hall; the 
lower front windows, which looked upon 
the street, were all guarded with strong 
iron-work, composed of upright bars, 
with iron scrolls among them, which 
gave it very much the appearance of a 
prison. In the centre of this building 
was a wide, round-arched gateway, in 
the projecting key-stone of which grin- 
ned a stone face. The face protruded 
its tongue from its leering mouth, its | 
nose was curled up, and its ears were of | 
sn unusual length. It was, upon the 
whole, as ugly a face as you would wish 
to see, and it seemed to grin down upon 





So wide was this gateway that a coach- 
and-four might have driven into it; and, 
on either hand, soon after you entered, 
you came to a wide, stone staircase, 
with iron balustrades, which led up to 
the dwellings of many families—of a do- 
zen, at least—who inhabited this great, 
old house, most of them being profes- 
2 





it was called, brought a higher rent than 
any others, and the people residing there 
were looked upon as the élite ; it was, in 
fact, the Belgravia of the town. 

On the principal floor of that great, 
old house, with thg grinning face over 
the door, lived the most celebrated pro- 
fessor in the whole University—the Herr 
von Hoffman, Professor of Roman Law; 
a very learned man, whose fame extend- 
ed over all Germany. So great, indeed, 
was he, that the King, not many years 
before, had presented him with a patent 
of nobility, and hence it was that he had 
Von before his name. He was, in fact, 
the Herr Baron von Hoffman; but he 
preferred being called simply the Herr 
Professor, because he had more pleasure 
in being a great teacher than in being a 
Baron. He was not, however, an old 
man; he was only a little turned: forty, 
and this was his first year at the famous 
old University, when I introduce him to 
your knowledge, 

He was a very quiet, domestic man, 
was this Professor von Hoffman, and 
there was nothing in the world which he 
wished so much for as a sweet-tempered, 
good little wife, and a dear, happy family 
of pretty children. When he was only 
twenty, and a student at the old Univer- 
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sity of Greifswald, his domestic wishes 
were just the same. But he was a very 
poor man in those days; nevertheless, 
he made up his mind to marry as soon 
as he was able to maintain a wife and 
family ; and more than that, to marry no 
one else than the pretty Ida, the young- 
est daughter of old Professor Schmidt, 
under whom he had studied Roman law, 
and the sweet-tempered and pretty Ida 
had promised to be his wife whenever he 
should be ready to offer her a home. But 
things did not fall out as either the 
student Eberhard or his fair Ida hoped. 
Old Professor Schmidt would not con- 
sent to part with his daughter Ida, who 
was his favorite. He was, unfortunately, 
a very sour-tempered, obstinate old gen- 
tleman; he said that Eberhard was too 
poor to marry, and could not afford to 
have a wife. In this way year after year 
went on; Ida’s sister Marie married, and 
went away to her husband’s home, and 
her mother, the old Professor’s wife, 
died, and then there was nobody left 
to look after him but poor Ida, and, 
what was worst of all, the old gentle- 
man’s temper grew still more and more 
tyrannical, because he now suffered so 
much from rheumatism and toothache. 
There did not now seem to be the 
least chance in the world that Ida could 
ever leave her father. Eberhard had 
been away two years, and he grew very 
impatient. He had risen from privat do- 
cent, without any salary, to be Professor 
of Roman Law in the University of Ti- 
bingen. He now could abundantly af- 
ford to maintain that dear little wife that 
was only wanted to complete his happi- 
ness ; so he wrote to Ida, saying that she 
must consent to marry him at once, and 
that, to make all easy and agreeable, the 
old gentleman, her father, should live 
with them. Ida was delighted with the 
proposal; not so the old Professor. For 
what was he to leave Greifswald? No, 
he had no intention of leaving it! He 
had not many years to live, and he was 
not going to be torn up by the roots for 
anybody! It would be the death of him. 
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No! no! he should stop at Greifswald, 
and Ida might leave him, if she liked; 
but he would never give his blessing to 
an undutifal child ! 

It was very hard both on Ida and her 
lover. They waited yet awhile longer; 
but Tibingen was a very dull place, and 
all the Professors there were married, ex- 
cepting Eberhard. So at last he wrote 
to Ida, saying that if she could not mar- , 
ry him he must look out for another wife,, 
He quite expected that this would have 
determined Ida, by one means or another, 
to obtain her father’s consent; but, in- 
stead of that, Ida, who was the most 
generous-hearted, and most self-forget- 
ting creature in the world, could not 
again anger and distress her old father 
by urging her wishes; and, as she knew 
what a loving, domestic heart was Eber- 
hard’s, and that without family life he 
could not be happy, she wrote, in reply, 
that, though it broke her heart, she must 
give him up, for that, to leave her old fa 
ther in his present state, was impossible, 
She returned to him, therefore, the be. 
trothal ring which she had faithfully 
worn so many years, and, with anguish 
of heart and many tears, of which she 
said nothing, sent off her letter. 

The Professor received the ring, and 
read the letter with the deepest grief, 
disappointment, and some little anger. 
He believed that Ida’s love for him was 
nothing in comparison with what he had 
felt for her. He returned to her the ring 
which he too had worn with equal fideli- 
ty, with a long letter which, instead of 
comforting, only added to her misery. 
For several weeks he felt very unhappy 
and desolate; but all his married friends 
and acquaintance thought it their duty to 
be doubly kind to him. What sisters, 
and nieces, and cousins, all beautiful 
young ladies, were introduced to him at 
suppers and little tea parties which wer 
got up expressly for the occasion! and 
at length it appeared to him that the 
beautiful Caroline, only daughter of the 
rich Oberst or Colonel Hoffman, might 
probably fill the place in his heart left 
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vacant by the loss of his Ida. Caroline, 
or Lina as she was called, was reckoned 
a great match, for her father not only 
wore many orders at his button hole, but 
was possessed of a handsome estate and 
house in the Saxon Switzerland, which, 
having come to the Colonel by his wife, 
would pass direct to his daughter on his 
death, with the simple condition of her 
husband taking the name of Hoffman. 
Avery good match ‘was this for the Pro- 
fessor, who, though he was growing into 
great reputation for learning, had nothing 
but his head to make money by, and his 
good heart to thake a wife happy with, 
and these do not always rank as high in 
value as gold and silver, houses and lands. 

The Professor married the beautiful 
Lina, and not long afterwards her father 
dying, her husband came into possession 
of the fine house and estate in the Saxon 
Switzerland, and assumed the excellent 
name of Hoffman, henceforth dropping 
his own undignified family name of Griin, 
and by which he had been betrothed to 
Ida Schmidt. The next event that oc- 
curred to him was the birth of a little 
daughter, who was called after her moth- 
er Lina, and soon afterwards he received 
from his sovereign that patent of nobili- 
ty which I have mentioned, and which 
was bestowed upon him in consequence 
of his great learning, and henceforth he 
was the Herr Baron von Hoffman. 

But wonderful as was the Professor’s 
outward prosperity, his domestic happi- 
ness was not destined to be of very long 
tontinuance. Four years after his marriage 
his wife died, leaving him no other child 
than his little Lina, then about three 
years old. Very desolate was now the 
Professor’s heart and home. As time 
went on; and the acuteness of the grief 
caused by the death of his wife a little 
wore off, he thought about equally of 
Ida, his first love, and Lina, his child’s 
mother. People wondered that he did 
not marry again. With his reputation, 
his title, and his fine estate in the Saxon 
Switzerland, he might marry any lady in 


‘the land, I believe he knew that very 
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well, but, as I said before, he thought a 
great deal about poor Ida and her hard 
life with the cross old gentleman her fa- 
ther. He thought so much, indeed, that 
five years after his wife’s death, when his 
little Lina was eight years old, he set off 
during the University Ferien or holidays 
on a journey to the north, taking Greifs- 
wald in his way. He did not tell a sin- 
gle soul that he did so, but I mention it 
to you in confidence. 

Well, the first thing he did when he 
arrived at Greifswald was to inquire after 
old Professor Schmidt and his family. 
He made his inquiries from an old wo- 
man who was knitting by the side of a 
wood, while a white goat, fastened to 
her apron string by a long chain, was 
feeding, and she was keeping two cows, 
which were likewise grazing, within 
bounds. 

“Of Herr Professor Schmidt ask you?” 
said the old woman: “he’s been dead and 
buried these six years.” 

“ And Fraulein Ida?” 

“No; she’s not here. She was an an- 
gel! What a daughter she was! She 
never thought her duty hard; and yet it 
is unknown what she had to bear, and 
yet I know, for I was sick-nurse in that 
family for years. Ah, Fraulein Ida! she 
would have made any man happy; she 
was such an angel; many’s the good 
chance for herself that she sacrificed to her 
duty to her father. You never knew Friu- 
lein Ida, then?” asked the old woman. ‘ 

The Professor made a sort of sound 
which she understood to mean no, there- 
fore she went on: “Then you never 
knew what an angel she was? She was 
cruelly used, sir, by a student; but he’s 
a learned professor now, they tell me; 
one Eberhard Griin. You, may be, may 
know him, and can tell me what’s be- 
come of him, for he studied in Greifs- 
wald ?” 

Again the Professor made that pecu- 
liar sound which passed for a negative, 
and the old woman went on: “No; I 
dare say you don’t; but no good could 
come to him, that’s certain. He’s mar- 
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ried, however, and he was betrothed to 
Fraulein Ida for several years. I never 
shall forget her reading of his marriage 
to her father, for she always read the 
newspapers to him, and he would have 
every word: she dropped down in a 
fainting fit when she read that, and if it 
had not been for me, who had just come 
in to tell the Herr Professor that his 
bran-bath was ready, she would have fall- 
en on the stove. Poor Fraulein Ida! and 
‘when her friends said to her, as many 
did at first, how heartless was that Eber- 
hard Griin, to leave her as he had done, 
she used to say, with tears in her eyes, 
‘Don’t blame him. I don’t blame him 
myself. It is a good thing if he does not 
suffer as Ido; and I hope he doesn’t.’ 
That was the way she talked. But she’s 
gone from Greifswald now,” eontinued 
the old woman. ‘“ When the Herr Pro- 
fessor died he left her nothing but his 
books and papers, and they were not 
worth much; and soon after his death, 
Mrs. Bernhard, the eldest daughter, died 
also: she had been a widow some years, 
but she was well off; she left a child, a 
beautiful little girl, to Fraulein Ida’s care, 
with a small legacy, which brings her in 
a little income, and after that Fraulein 
Ida and her little orphan niece went to 
live with an old aunt of the late Herr 
‘Bernhard, but where nobody knows. 
They did live at Cassell for a time, but 
they are gone away; but go where she 
will, heaven’s blessing will light on her, 
sooner or later; of that I am sure.” ' 

“ Perhaps,” said the Herr Professor 
von Hoffman, in a voice which was very 
husky, but which the old woman, not 
knowing him, supposed to be natural to 
him; “perhaps she may be married b 
this time.” 

The old woman almost screamed at 
the idea. 

“ Married !” repeated she; “ married 
by this time !” and, in her impatience, she 
gave the poor. little goat such a sudden 
pluck by its chain, that, thinking the tuft 
of yellow ragwort at which it was smell- 
ing was some forbidden fruit, it set up a 





sharp bleat and gave a great leap so far 
in a contrary direction, that the old wo 
man was pulled in her turn. “ Married 
by this time!” repeated she once more; 
“you gentlemen know nothing about 
women! Fraulein Ida Schmidt will ne 
ver marry any man but Eberhard Grin, 
because she ean never love another ag 
she loved him; and it may please God to 
make him worthy of her, because, as the 
Bitte says, all things are possible with 
God!” 

“ Amen !” said the Professor, strangely 
affected. 

The old woman went after her goat, 
which had now grown very wayward; 
and he pursued a solitary path which led 
deep into the wood, and which, in those 
far-distant days, which the old woman 
had so sadly recalled, he and his beloved 
Ida had often trod together. 


CHAPTER It. 


Tue tidmgs which the Professor had 
thus obtained left him in no state of 
mind to call on any of his old friends in 
Greifswald. He continued his journey 
into the North, even as far as Upsala, 
where, in the library of the old Universi- 
ty, he added stil} more to his amazing 
amount of learning, and then returned to 
Tubingen, where he delivered his lee 
tures as formerly. 

The next thing that happened to him 
was, that he was appointed by Gover 
ment to take the Law Professor's chair 
in that still more famous University 
where we first found him. Hither ke 
removed early in the year, and took up, 
as I told you, his quarters in the prind- 
pal suite of rooms in that gloomy ol 
house with the iron-barred windows and 
the grinning face over the gateway. His 
spare hours he spent in arranging and 
cataloguing his immense library, and the 
rest of the day in delivering his famous 
course of lectures, which very sooa 
brought such an access of students to 
the University, that, with the tradespee 
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ple and the middle classes at large, who 
lived principally by accommodating stu- 
dents, as well as by all the young ladies 
who thus were provided with so many 
more agreeable partners at the public and 
private balls, he was considered quite a 
benefactor to the town, and, consequent- 
ly, was very popular with every one. 

There was something, however, pe- 
culiar in the Professor; everybody agreed 
in this; finding it, nevertheless, not dif- 
ficult to be accounted for, because he 
was so very learned, and all learned men 
were unlike common people; they had a 
right to be odd, and even disagreeable, if 
they chose. But disagreeable Professor 
yon Hoffman was not; he was only very 
grave, and had an anxious, self-absorbed 
look. 

The truth was, though nobody knew 
it, he was very unhappy about poor 
Fraulein Ida, and could not get her sor- 
rows out of his head. It is wonderful 
what a number of letters he wrote to all 








It must have been a very dull, unnatu- 
ral sort of life for little Lina von Hoff- 
man, if she had no more cheerful person 
with her than her father, as he appeared 
to the world; but I assure you her life 
was by no means without its pleasures. 
In an evening she was with her father, 
and then came out something of the joy 
and affection which lived in his large, 
warm heart. Little Lina knew very well 
what a glorious and noble human being 
was her father, and to him she opened all 
her little heart. She showed him how 
her knitting progressed, and how many 
additional stitches she had done in her 
Berlin-wool work; but not a word did 
she say to him about those beautiful slip- 
pers which, soon after Midsummer, she 
had begun to work for him. Oh, no! 
not a word of them; they were a great 
secret in her heart, and were to remain so 
until they should be brought forth by the 
wonderful Christ-child at Christmas, who, 
she knew, from old experience, would 


parts of Germany, to ascertain, if he | then bring something very charming for 
could, whither she had betaken herself | her. Of these things Lina spoke to her 
with her little orphan niece, or where | father, but most of all she spoke of her 





this old Madame Bernhard lived who was 
aunt to the child’s father. But he could 
obtain no satisfactory information. Now 
and then, he fancied he was upon the 
tight track; but when he came to pursue 
it farther, and he took many long jour- 
neys for this purpose, it always ended in 
disappointment. 

Thus time wore on. He lived in a 
dream of hope and disappointment, bu- 
sied over the endless arrangement of his 
books, and looking neither to the right 
hand nor to the left, as he crossed the 
great University garden to his lectures. 
On summer afternoons the garden was 
full of people, who turned out from the 
surrounding houses, Ladies sat with 
their knitting on the various benches and 
under the trees; children played about, and 
the milk-women cut the grass for their 
cows. Everybody knew him, but he knew 
nobody, took notice of nobody. “ That is 
the way,” said they, “with all these learn- 
ed men; their eyes are turned inwards,” 





little friend Sanchen, who lived at the 
end of the garden, in such pretty rooms, 
with her old ‘great-aunt Goetzenberger, 
who was quite, quite blind, yet such a 
cheerful old lady, and with Aunt Ida, who 
was just like an angel. Lina now knew 
what angels must be like; they must be 
like Sainehen’s aunt Ida, if she had only 
wings. She wore such beautiful light 
silks: and she had such lovely hands, 
and such a beautiful face. Oh, there ne- 
ver was any lady that smiled as she did! 

It was wonderful what pleasure our 
good Professor felt in hearing his darling 
Lina thus talking of her friends. There 
was an inexpressible charm to him in that 
sweet name of Ida, If it had not been 
for the old lady, and even aunt Ida, as he 
believed, being called Goetzenberger, he 
might, perhaps, have taken it into his 
head that this might be his own long-lost 
Ida. But he never did; and when little 
Lina saw him walking from his afternoon 
lectures across tie garden, and ran to 
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him saying “ There’s aunt Ida!” he nev- 
er even gave himself the trouble to look 
at her, but, catching up the child in his 
arms, carried her to the house with him. 
Aunt Ida, on her part, saw him only at a 
distance: there was something about him 
which painfully reminded her of an old, 
long-lost lover, and for that very reason 
she purposely avoided meeting him. She 
did not wish to walk over the grave, as 
it were, of those buried feelings, on the 
death-like repose of which alone depend- 
ed her own peace of mind. 

Little Lina went very often to Frau 
Goetzenberger’s. She found it much 
more cheerful there than at her own 
home. Her father’s rooms were all 
lined with dark, old books, piles of 
which still lay on the floor, and over 
which she was sure to tumble if she did 
not take great care ; besides which, there 
was always such a smell of tobacco- 
smoke, for, like all learned Germans, he 
was a great smoker. “If I had a wife,” 
said he to himself, “I should rarely 
smoke; but it is now my only amuse- 
ment.” Sothe rooms were full of asmoke 
cloud, which circled about her father’s 
head, and curled up into all the dark cor- 
ners and into the vacant spaces on the 
shelves, and which filled the curtains and 
even her father’s hair with a never-dying 
smell of tobacco. Very different were 
Frau Goetzenberger’s rooms, All was 
light and cheerful there, and a fresh deli- 
cious odor seemed to pervade everything. 
The floor of the sitting-room was of in- 
laid wood, which gave a very pretty ef- 
fect, and a very beautiful carpet of nee- 
dlework, deeply fringed, was laid before 
each of the two sofas. On one of these 
sofas always sat the old blind lady, in 
her rich black satin and large gray shawl. 
To look at her, nobody would have sup- 
posed her to be blind, for there was no- 
thing unsightly or strange in the appear- 
ance of her eyes, and yet they could see 
no more than if they were stones, She 
appeared to be, and was really, very 
cheerful ; had learned to go about their 
rooms by herself, the only difference be- 
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tween herself and other people being 
that she walked very slowly, feeling her 
way from point to point, and treading as 
softly as if her feet had been shod with 
velvet. She was always employed in 
knitting, and this prevented time from 
seeming long to her. 

Ida, as little Lina often told her father, 
was like a gentle, lovely angel; not be. 
cause she was so young and beautiful, 
but because she looked so pure and 
good. Aunt Ida, indeed, was no longer 
young; she was considerably turned thir 
ty ; was thin and pale; her countenance, 
to thoughtful observers, looking as if at 
some former time she had known great 
sorrow, though now her soul was bright 
and cheerful in the peace of resignation 
and faith in God. Her joy lay in the ful- 
filment of her duty, and this now was no 
longer painful. She surrounded the blind 
lady with objects of beauty: though they 
could not gladden her sight, still she said 
their influence was felt. Everything was 
elegant and pure. Beautiful flowers in 
pots stood in the windows, and gathered 
flowers in a glass vase stood ever on the 
table, among cheerful-spirited books, 
from which Ida read at least half the 
day. Sometimes she played exquisite 
pieces of music to her; and this the blind 
lady loved best of all, for Ida played di- 
vinely. 

Lina often told her father about aunt 
Ida’s playing, and at length one evening 
Barbet, their maid, aceompanied her home 
with a request from aunt Ida that the 
Professor would permit his little daugh 
ter to take in future her musiec-lesson 
with Sanchen, which would be such a 
pleasure to every one. The Professor 
could not object; he returned a message 
by Barbet which was satisfactory to all 
parties. “The Herr Professor von Hoff 
man was much honored by the interest 
which the Fraulein Ida Goetzenberger 
took in his little daughter’s progress in 
music, and that he should feel infinitely 
obliged if she would condescend to in- 
struct her with her niece; and that the 
Herr Professor hoped before long to have 
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the honor of thanking in person the Frau | importance, and begged to commend his 


and Fraulein Goetzenberger for the kind- 
ness they had so long shown to his little 
daughter.” Barbet was very clever in 
delivering verbal messages; she did not, 
therefore, omit or vary one word. 

Ida smiled. “My name is not Goet- 
genberger,” said she, “ but that is of no 
moment.” From that time little Lina 
took her lessons with Sanchen, and thus 
the best understanding grew up between 
the two families, the heads of which had 
never as yet spoken to each other. The 
little girl was much more at Frau Goetzen- 
berger’s than at her own home, and thus 
the Professor found his room more deso- 
late than ever. “ But never mind,” said 
the good man, “ she is much happier with 
our cheerful neighbors than she can be 
with me.” He sighed and thought of 
that fair Ida who existed still, but not for 
him, and blew tremendous puffs of smoke 
out of his long, handsomely-painted pipe. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was now the autumn Ferien, and a 
letter came to the Professor which took 
him at once from home. A trusty friend 
of his had found in Kénigsberg a Madame 





Bernhard and a Fraulein Ida Schmidt, | 


who were living together. They seemed 
to answer the description of the persons 
he was in search of, more especially as 
Fraulein Schmidt, it was said, was from 
anorthern university town. Off, there- 
fore, set our good Professor, once more 
fondly hoping that she whom he had 
sought so long was at length found. He 
set off at night, when his little Lina, who 
had spent the day at the good neighbors’, 
was in bed, and, kissing her in her sleep, 
and leaving a note for Fraulein Ida, was 
a long way on his journey before she 
woke. The note, which little Lina pre- 
sented next morning, was addressed, as 
the Professor believed correctly, to Friu- 
lein Goetzenberger, and.it said that the 
Professor von Hoffman was suddenly 
called from home on business of great 


| light. 





little Lina to the kind attentions of Frau- 
lein Ida Goetzenberger during his absence. 
Again aunt Ida smiled, and remarked that 
her name was not Goetzenberger, adding, 
however, that it was not of much import- 
ance; and she undertook the charge of 
little Lina with right good-will. The 
Professor had written his note in great 
haste, and it was such an almost unintel- 
ligible serawl as scarcely ever was seen ; 
but there was for all that a something in 
the handwriting which made our dear 
Ida look at it again and again. “There 
is a something about it that reminds me 
of a handwriting that was very dear to me 
many years ago,” sighed she to herself, 
“ but all learned men, to a certain degree, 
write alike,” and she put the note into 
her work-box. 

Little Lina was as weleome as day- 
“Tt is such an excellent thing,” 
Ida said, “for Sianchen to have a com- 
panion of her own age, and besides, little 
Lina is a very loveable child; there is a 
something about her which has taken 
strange hold of my heart ;” and so say- 
ing, she once more took the note from 
her work-box and read it through, though 
there was nothing more to puzzle out in 
it. Ican hardly tell why she did so, yet 
it is a fact nevertheless. 

“I am to be your child while papa is 
away!” said little Lina, throwing her 
arms round aunt Ida’s neck ; “I wish you 
were my mamma, I love you so dearly !? 

Poor Ida! the letter, or rather the re- 
collections that it called up, and the words 
of the child, stirred her heart very strange- 
ly. She clasped the little one in her 
arms, kissed her with tender emotion, 
and said that from that time she should 
call her aunt Ida, as little Sanchen did 
and they two should be sisters. 

The poor Professor had a fruitless 
journey, all that long, long way to Ké- 
nigsberg; he travelled night and day to 
find, once more, a disappointment. The 
Fraulein Ida Schmidt was, he found, 
older than himself, and the Madame 
Bernhard was her niece. It was a mis- 
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take altogether, and a sad disappointment 
to the poor Professor, who immediately 
leaving Kénigsberg made another long 
journey to Carlsbad, where he determined 
to spend the autumn Ferien. In the 
meantime, all was as happy as could be 
at the house of Frau Goetzenberger. 
The children’s lessons were joyful amuse- 
ments ; they played together the sweetest 
little duets; they sang with aunt Ida, 
and they danced while she played. They 
wore, at the same time, their white frocks, 
and their pink frocks, they called each 
other sister, and they lived as if the rela- 
tionship had been real. 

The days had shortened greatly before 
the Professor returned, and during the 
long evenings Frau Goetzenberger many 
a time spoke of her Christmas tree, and 
of the marvellous things which the Christ- 
child would lay beneath it. Little Lina 
had finished the slippers for her papa, 
and Sinchen was working him a cover 
for his queer oil-skin tobacco-bag, while 
Lina threaded steel beads on dark blue 
netting silk, for the beautiful purse which 
aunt Ida had begun to knit for him. She 
had once before, many years ago, knitted 
such a purse for that very student, Eber- 
hard, of whom she retained such tender, 
yet painful, recollections, The note which 
the Professor von Hoffman had sent her 
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The Professor returned just in time 
for the commencement of the winter Ses. 
sion or Semester as it is called. The 
number of students was now much great 
er than ever, and the Professor, who had 
been studying hard at Carlsbad, in order 
to add new matter to his lectures, wag 
consequently more than ordinarily busy, 

He had not even time to call on his good 
| neighbors to thank them for the care they 
| had taken of his Lina, and he thought her 





greatly improved during his absence, He: 


| sent, however, once more a verbal message 
by his old servant, Gretchen, to thank 
them, and to say that as early as possible 
he would call. 

Lina, who found her home very dull in 
comparison with her little friend San. 
chen’s, was but seldom with her father, 
whose time, as I have said before, would 
be, until Christmas, so very much occu 
pied. Little Sinchen sometimes went 
home with Lina, but the grave looks of 


| the Professor rather frightened her: be. 


| 


| sides, having lived all her life with ladies, 
she had not been used to tobacco-smoke, 
| which she greatly disliked ; therefore 
Lina, in order that she might enjoy her 
society, spent most evenings still at Frau 
Goetzenberger’s. -The two ladies, Frau 
Goetzenberger and Fraulein Ida, knew 
| enough of learned Professors to be quite 




















about his little Lina must indeed have had | sure that no slight was intended them, 
a strange effect upon her, for it was the | although the Professor von Hoffman did 
sight of that very note which had deter- | not call. They were by no means exact 
mined her to make just such another purse | ing, and they thought that he had done 
for him. She was now therefore knitting | all that could be required from so learned 





it while little Lina threaded the beads, 
and Sinchen worked the tobacco-bag. 

When the children were gone to bed 
the purse was put aside, and so was Frau 
Goetzenberger’s usual knitting, and out 
came two beautiful pieces of wool-knit- 
ting, which were destined in the end to 
become two pretty little jackets of sky- 
blue, with white borders, as Christmas 
presents from Frau Goetzenberger to the 
two little girls. Ida helped her therefore 
at night; she did all the difficult parts, 
and thus the work went on, both with 
rapidity and accuracy, 


and so celebrated a man, whose time was 
more valuable than gold, when he had 
sent them a polite message of thanks, by 
Gretchen, 


CHAPTER IV. 


At length Christmas was at hand, when 
the Professor’s labors were remitted for 
a time, and when, learned as he was, he 
knew that it was his duty, as well as 
everybody else’s, to have a Christmas 
tree, and to make a present to every one, 
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fich or poor, whom he either loved or 
respected, or to whom he was under an 
obligation of gratitude. All these things, 
learned man as he was, he took into con- 
sideration. If, thought he to himself, I 
had found my Ida Schmidt at Kénigs- 
berg, I should have Jaid out a hundred 
florins, at the least, ina Christmas present 
for her; but, alas! such good luck was 
not for me. The hundred florins, as far 
as she is concerned, still remain in my 
purse. I must, however, make those 
good ladies, Frau and Fraulein Goetzen- 
berger, a handsome present, because they 
have been so good to Lina. Poor, dear, 
little Lina! what a blessing it would have 
been to her had I but found my Ida; but 
itis no use lamenting. The day after 
tomorrow is Christmas Eve: there is 
therefore no time to lose. I must have 
4 Christmas tree in my dull room for 
Lina; she shall find beneath it not only 
4 present for herself, but also for her 
kind friends, and I will take her in myself 
to present them. I have too long ne- 
glected to call on them to return them my 
thanks. If they ask me to stop and eat 
alittle salad and sausage that night, and 
to drink good wishes to them in a glass 
of wine, I will do so: that will be much 
better than stopping here by myself. 

With these thoughts, out came the 
Professor’s purse—a purse for all the 
world just like that which Ida was fin- 
ishing at that very moment for him. He 
looked at the purse and sighed. Why 
did he sigh, for it was not by any means 
anempty purse? He thought to himself, 
as he looked at it, “ This purse is many 
years old. I have kept it carefully, and 
never used it until [ set out on that luck- 
less journey to Kénigsberg, for I thought, 
if it should be my Ida, I would prove to 
her by the purse, which I had treasured 
so long, how much I had valued her gift!” 
and again the Professor sighed. 

But sighing would not buy either his 
Christmas tree or the presents for his Lina’s 
friends. He bethought himself, and soon 
decided that he would buy some splendid 
furs for the ladies, This was always 





acceptable. For Fraulein Ida he would 
buy .ermine, and for the old lady sable, 
He would purchase the best that money 
could buy, and to the children he would 
be as good a benefactor as if he were a 
fairy godfather, if there ever were such 
beings. He filled both ends of his purse. 
I cannot tell you how much money he 
put into it; and, throwing round him his 
large fur-collared blue cloak, and putting 
on his over-shoes,' he set off into the 
town, where he made such astonishing 
purchases as put every shop-keeper into 
good humor fora week. He bought also 
an enormous Christmas tree, standing in 
its green garden, with sugar sweetmeats 
innumerable, and all were received safely 
into the house by ten o’clock, which, in 
that old-fashioned town, was a late hour. 

On the morning before Christmas Day, 
Frau Goetzenberger sent over her old 
servant Barbet with her compliments, and 
she begged that the Herr Baron von 
Hoffman would do her the honor to bring 
in his little Lina at 5 o’clock to see her 
Christmas tree, and afterwards to eat a 
little salad and sausage, and to drink a 
glass of wine with her and Fraulein Ida, 

‘The Professor hesitated to reply. “He 
was intending,” he said, “to have a Christ- 
mas tree at home for his little Lina, and 
would have invited the ladies to his rooms, 
but that he could not think of bringing 
them out at night.” He therefore re- 
turned his compliments by Barbet, and 
begged that Frau Goetzenberger would 
oblige him by deferring her Christmas 
tree for half an hour; and still further, 
would she permit her little grand-niece 
Siinchen to come over and see what the 
good Christ-child might bring, after which 
he would have the pleasure of accompany- 
ing the two children to Frau Goetzen- 
berger’s, and would feel much honor in 
partaking of supper with her and Fraulein 
Ida. 

Again Barbet crossed the garden to 
assure the Herr Professor that nothing 
could be more satisfactory than this ar- 
rangement. 

Very busy was the good Professor all 
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that morning in his library, the door of 
which was locked, so that Lina, had she 
been so disposed, could not even have 
peeped in. He hada deal to do about 
his Christmas tree, and often and often 
did he wish that he had but some skil- 
ful female fingers to aid him. How he 
managed it all by himself I really cannot 
say ; however, at half-past four o’clock, 
little Sinchen was brought over in anew 
pale blue silk frock, with black satin 
shoes on, and little black silk mits, and 
with her lovely flaxen hair plaited like a 
crown round her head, and conducted 
into the Professor’s sitting-room, which 
looked very gloomy with its black stove 
and one lamp, with a blue shade over it. 
Here, however, she was rapturously receiv- 
ed by Lina, likewise dressed in a new pink 
silk frock, with her little black satin slip- 
pers on, and little black silk mits, and with 
her dark hair plaited just like Sanchen’s. 
The next moment a little bell was 
heard to ring, which the children knew 
to be Christkindchen’s, and the door 
between the library and _ sitting.room 
opened, and there was a sight for them! 
Such a blaze of light! such a Christmas 
tree! all hung over with beautiful things 
—dolls, and work-boxes, and cakes, and 
sugar-birds, and dogs, and milk-maids, 
and Tyrolian shepherds, Oh, it was 
beautiful! And there were muffs and 
tippets, of ermine and sable! But those 
could not be either for Lina or Sanchen. 
“No,” the Professor said, his counte- 
nance beaming with joy, (Sinchen was 
no longer afraid of him,) as he eyed the 
two lovely children who stood so beau- 
tifully hand in hand before him; “no, 
those fur tippets and muffs the Christ- 
kindchen had told him were for Frau 
Goetzenberger and Fraulein Ida.” 
Sanchen clapped her hands for joy, 
because aunt Ida had wished for. an er- 
mine tippet, and the great-aunt Goetzen- 
berger loved to be warm. But where 
was the good Christkindchen that had 
brought these beautiful things ? 
The Professor smiled, and said that 
Christkindchen was in such a hurry to 
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be off to Frau Goetzenberger’s, that she 
would not stop to say where the things 
came from. Lina flung her arms round 
her father’s neck and kissed him. She 
knew, she said, where the things had 
come from, for Gretchen had told her 
something. She loved her papa dearly, 
because it was he who had bought those 
nice warm things for Fraulein Ida and 
Frau Goetzenberger, and he had bought 
things for other people beside! The 
good papa! he had not forgotten old 
Martin, who lived in the court below, 
and had such a bad leg; nor Gretchen, 
nor Barbet, nor the poor milk-woman 
and all ‘her children, nor the shoemaker 
who was ill. 

Certainly the good Professor must 
have had an excellent, thoughtful heart, 
thus to remember everybody! I assure 
you he had. Little Sinchen kissed him, 
and thought nothing about the tobaceo 
smoke. But now it was half-past five, 
and Barbet was come to carry Sianchen 
across the snowy garden; the Professor 
was to carry Lina. They set out, accom. 
panied by Gretchen with a lantern in 
one hand and a basket in the other, con- 
taining the gifts which had been left by 
Christkindchen under the Professor’s tree 
for Frau Goetzenberger and her house 
hold. 

While the Professor took off his cloak 
and overshoes, the children rushed in, 
having easily slipped out of the large 
shawls in which they were wrapped, to 
tell of the wonderful things that had 
happened, and of the wonderful things 
they brought; but there was no aunt Ida 
to listen to them. Frau Goetzenberger 
sat, all dressed in her best, on her sofa, 
with a green-shaded lamp before her, and 
with no knitting in her hands, But 
where was aunt Ida? She was gone, 
the old lady said, to receive the Christ 
kindchen, who was every moment ex 
pected. They must sit down and wait 
patiently ; good little children always 
did so, 

“ But aunt,” said Sanchen, “here is 
the Herr Professor.” 
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«Ah, indeed!” returned the old lady, 
jn quite another voice, for from being 
blind she was not aware that he had ap- 
proached the table before her. “ Bring 
him here to me, my dear; I am truly 

to see the Herr Professor.” 

He took her hand kindly, and seated 
himself beside her. There was some- 
thing inexpressibly attractive to him in 
all that he saw around him; he felt his 
heart drawn, as it were, to the old blind 
lady, as if she had been his mother, and 
he spake words of unfeigned kindness in 
avoice which went equally to her heart. 

She apologized that Ida was not pre- 
gent to receive him; she had, said she, 
puch to do on an oceasion of that kind, 
as the Herr Professor no doubt knew. 
Of course he knew perfectly well; the 
Christkindechen must always be well re- 
eeived; he feared that he himself had 
not done her all due honor, for she was 
inso great hurry to depart that the little 
ones had not seen even the shimmering 
of her wings. 

“But we saw what she left,” said San- 
chen, heaping the beautiful furs on the 
table before the old lady; “feel what 
she brought for you;” and taking up her 
hand she passed it over the fur; “she 
brought you a sable muff and tippet, and 
the same for aunt Ida, only ermine!” 

“My dear!” remonstrated. aunt Goet- 
senberger, “this is too much! Christ- 
kindchen does not bring such presents as 
these !” 

“But my papa does!” said little Lina, 
“and I am so glad, and I love him so for 
it!” said she, springing to his knee and 
kissing him. 

“This is quite too much, Herr Profes- 
sor,” said the old lady, turning to him. 

He made no reply, for at that very 
moment a little silver bell rang, and a 
sight presented itself which dazzled all 
eyes. The Professor’s tree, with all his 


skill, was nothing to this. How, indeed, 
could it have been? This was all arranged 
by Fraulein Ida herself, and there was 
nobody in all Germany who could make 
these things so beautiful as she. 
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But where was Fraulein Ida all this 
time? The children hardly thought of 
her, so wholly was their attention oceu- 
pied by the wonderful tree, with all its 
wonderful fruits, and by the lovely Christ- 
kindchen herself, who, in soft, flowing 
white muslin which fell in folds to her 
feet, and was confined at the waist by a 
silver girdle, stood in front of her tree. 
She had silvery, shining wings on her 
shoulders and a little silver crown on her 
head, Never was amore beautiful figure 
beheld. She looked like a pure angel 
just descended from heaven. The child- 
ren stood in the open doorway, with 
their hands extended and their eyes fixed 
in delighted wonder. Dear old Frau 
Goetzenberger saw nothing, or certainly 
she would have observed the extraor- 
dinary effect which this vision produced 
on the Herr Professor. 

Christkindchen spoke : her words were 
in poetry—beautiful, softly-flowing poetry, 
full of tenderness and love. The Profes- 
sor had silently risen, and now stood in 
the shadow of the long curtain which 
was withdrawn from the door; for he 
did not dare to trust himself within the 
light. Very powerful was the effect of 
that low, sweet voice upon him; he had 
known one like it in former years; and 
did not, in truth, his long-lost and be- 
loved Ida now stand before him! Oh, 
what a divine gift had not the Christkind- 
chen brought him! I assure you that 
the Professor, standing there in the shade 
of that curtain, shed tears of joy. “God, 
perhaps, deems me at length deserving of 
her!” thought he, remembering the words 
of the old woman at Greifswald, and he 
silently tianked God. 

“But where is the Herr Professor?” 
at length exclaimed Christkindchen, when 
now, having concluded her poetical ad- 
dress, she proceeded to appropriate her 
gifts. “Let him come forward, for here 
I find a beautiful pair of slippers from his 
little daughter, every stitch being done by 
her tiny fingers ; I have also a purse knitted 
with beads of steel upon a dark blue 
ground, to represent the stars of heaven 
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on Christmas Eve: this is from a lady 
who wishes well to the excellent Herr 
Professor. But where is he?” 

The Herr Professor stepped forward. 
He said not a word, but, advancing to 
Christkindchen, took her hand in his and 
whispered softly, “My Ida!” All at 
once Christkindchen’s other hand dropped 
powerless to her side and she lay motion- 
less in the Professor’s arms. He carried 
her to the unoccupied sofa, speaking 
words of the utmost tenderness; the 
children began to cry; poor blind Frau 
Goetzenberger rose up, felt her way 
round her table, and, advancing forward, 
exclaimed, “ What has happened? Oh, 
Ida—Ida! speak, my child, art thou ill? 
Do, somebody, tell me what has hap- 
pened!” repeated she in impatient terror, 

“Papa has kissed her! She is better 
now,” exclaimed little Lina, still sobbing. 

Ida raised herself from the sofa, and 
leaned her head, weeping, on the Profes- 
sor’s shoulder. He kissed her hands and 
her forehead many times, and then, as 
poor old Frau Goetzenberger still impa- 
tiently inquired what had happened, he 
turned round and said, “I have found 
here her whom I have sought for years— 
the betrothed of my youth! Pardon me, 
madam, if I have forgotten myself—par- 
don me, Ida, if I have been too abrupt!” 

“Oh, Eberhard!” said Ida, rising, “ how 
is this? But take off all this finery first, 
which is not real—these wings and this 
crown: let me not find anything unreal 
at this moment. And you, Eberhard! 
how can you be the Herr von Hoffman ?” 

He explained it ina few words. “And 
you?” said he; “you are called Ida 
Goetzenberger—how is that?” 

“Nobody calls me so but you,” she 
replied, smiling, “I am Ida Schmidt.” 

“ But I understood,” said he, “ that my 
Ida lived with Madame Bernhard.” 

“ My maiden name was Bernhard,” said 
the old lady, who now understood it all, 
for she knew the history of Idw’s early 
love ; “my nephew it was who married 
Ida’s sister. Iam not aunt to Ida, but 
only great-aunt to Sanchen, but they are 
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both my children. Ida is dear to me ag 
a daughter; she has been a daughter to 
me!” and the blind eyes of the dear old 
lady shed tears. 

The Professor told the history of his 
many fruitless journeys in search of her 
who was so near to him after all. Ina 
while they all laughed together. 

Together they walked to the yet bril 
liant Christmas tree: they looked at the 
various presents; he- took up the new 
purse and compared it with the old one, 
Ida saw how her present, given so many 
years ago, had been treasured. The 
children sat one on each of the Profes. 
sor’s knees, and he told Sanchen that he 
should like to be her uncle, and he told 
Lina that he hoped aunt Ida would be 
her mother. The old lady sat by and 
smiled, for she saw it all, although not 
with the outward sight; and she blessed 
God that he had given so much happiness 
to those who were so dear to her. 

The Professor ate his sausage and 
salad with Frau Goetzenberger that night, 
and so he did every night until early in 
May, when, having made his own habits 
tion very neat and cheerful, arranged all 
his books by the help of a poor student, 
whom he paid handsomely, and furnished, 
in beautiful style, several new rooms, Ida 
became his wife; and Frau Goetzenber- 
ger, and little Sainchen, and old Barbet 
moved across the University garden, and 
took up their abode with their new rela 
tive, in the great old house with the grin 
ning face over the gateway. 

That same summer an operation was 
performed on the eyes of Frau Goetzen 
berger by a famous oculist, a friend of 
the Professor, and she fully regained her 
sight; and in the autumn they all spent 
the holidays on little Lina’s splendid pro- 
perty in the beautiful Saxon Switzerland, 
the Professor, at the request of Ida, having 
secured it to his little daughter, in right of 
her deceased mother, retaining only_for 
himself its income during her minority. 

Such is the history of the wonderful 
occurrences on Frau Goetzenberger’s last 


Christmas Eve. [Ladies’ Companioa. 
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SIR ROBERT ‘SALE. 


“The narrative of the exploits of Sale’s Brigade, from the time the gallant veteran left the Capital 
till Pollock advanced from Peshawur, is full of interest. * * * From the moment when Sale 
exercised an independent command, we follow a story displaying the most cautious judgment, united 
with the most daring courage on the part of the chief, and eliciting similar qualities in his followers 
when there were opportunities for their exercise, and at all times confidence in their leader as one 
wder whom they were safe. With far less means than the army at Cabul, and greater obstacles to 
encounter, including the irresistible force of earthquakes, Sir Robert Sale triumphed over them all, as 
if it were a daily business and a thing of course.”—Narrative of Sir Robert Sale, 


SunseET on the leaguered city !—brightly minaret and dome 

Glitter in the dying splendor ;—“‘ When will saving succor come?” 

Hark! the loud, though stifled, murmur, breathed from quivering lips and sad,— . 
Still wan Hope waves out her banner, fondly, o’er Jellalabad ! 


Foremost there a war-worn Chieftain—scars upon his noble brow,— 
Death hath often hovered near him,—doth he fear to face him now? 
Heart of oak and will of iron, both are his in Peril’s strait, 

And, unflinching, will the veteran guard his post, or meet his fate. 


Heard you not the thrilling mandate,—“ From the place of doom go forth!” 
Saw ye not the surging billows, ruin-fraught, sweep o’er the earth ? 

Firm, the voice of care unheeding, he could dare the stern command, 
Prophet-like, from out the Earthquake, he foretold a saving hand. 


In the corse-piled breach of Ghuznee, who more sternly brave than he? 
When brave hearts grew faint at Tizeen, whose stout arm won victory ? 
In the death-gorge of Jugdulluck, when destruction swooped to smite, 
From the gloom of desperation, who, but he, brought welcome light? 


Molten storm may rain around him, grim death dealing in its fall; 
Famine, hungry-eyed, may menace,—yet he yieldeth not to all ; 
Guardian stars of Malavelly stil] watch o'er him as of yore, 
Genius that preserved at Proma, Koskein and sad Travancore, 


Courage ! for the God of battles works for your deliverance high ; 
Courage ! hero-few, inglorious thus shall none engaged die; 
Foemen worthier shall meet you,—’mid the death-hail hurtling fast, 
*Mid the gleam of gun and sabre shall your bravest breathe his last. 


In the thickest of the conflict, where the life-streams fastest flow, 
Where the hot breath of artillery sweeps the soldier's reeking brow,— 
There beneath his tattered banner, grasped in death, shall comrades tell, 
How the brave old British soldier, gallant Sale, victorious fell ! 


But what sudden cloud hath settled on that battle-furrowed brow ? 
What untimely breath of winter silvers o’er his locks with snow ? 
From the prison-vale of Lughman, there hath come a captive sigh,— 
From the far camp of his comrades, shrieketh death’s last agony. 


Phantom-like, a lonely horseman,—sole survivor of the fray,— 
Horror-stricken, weak and wounded, hither bent his weary way ; 
In his hand a shivered falchion told of death-strife fought so well; 
He fulfilled the direful omen,—“ One alone shall live to tell!” 


* * * * * * 


Morn once more! and on the stillness, coming sounds are thickening fast, 
Joyously each bosom boundeth, now Salvation comes at last ! 

From afar, where Khyber wanders,—from the barriers of Peshawur | 

To the great Imperial City, now is heard the tramp of war, 
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See advancing, through the twilight, flag on flag, and spear on spear ; 
List the hoofs of rushing war-steeds, sounding eloquently near ! 
Alee-Bogham, to the rescue, poureth forth the long array ; 

Not in vain the watcher looketh,—Hope deferreth not, to-day. 


They have come ;—and cannon voices thunder out their notes of glee; 
They have come ;—but not to battle, stern Jellalabad is free ! 

Proudly in the breaking sunlight, England’s meteor banner flits,— 
Peerless, in her open temples, safety, heaven-begotten, sits. 


To his eyrie flieth Akbar from the red field he hath lost ; 
Droopeth low the haughty crescent o’er the remnant of his host; 
Far away in dizzy circlings, where life’s latest gasp was sped, 
Whirls aloft the greedy vulture o’er the piles of Paynim dead ! 


Albion ! now are added laurels to thy diadem of Fame; 

Glory, with her thousand trumpets, shouteth forth thy Champion’s name, 
In each household, as a watch-word, shall that name remembered be ;— 
Synonym for gallant bearing,—pride of Brirarn’s Chivalry. 


And, when Death at last shall check him, mid-way, in his eagle flight, 
Shall oblivion overwhelm him in it’s grasp of endless night ? 

No! the sorrows of a Nation shall lament his glorious fall, 

And the glcom on loving spirits be his lasting funeral pall. 


Set up no bedizened tablet; carve no richly lettered stone i— 
Worth shall be the proud memorial, in each bosom graved alone, 
Epitaph ! he asks none other,—loftier soldier never had 


Than the name he won in story—“ Saviour oF JELLALABAD !” 


[Albion, 
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Lirtte Fanny was a merry laughing- 
eyed lassie of some eight or nine years 
old, whose childish figure was well known 
as the town clock in the populous streets 
of the market town where she dwelt, and 
her clear, gladsome voice as recognisable 
as the tones of the church bell. 

And, as she was well known, so was 
she well loved and esteemed. No maiden 
of her years could have more friends than 
had Fanny. From that awful dignitary 
the beadle, who was wont to give her 
patronizing pulls of the hair whenever 
she came in his way, down to the surly 
mastiff which kept guard over Daniel 
Wright’s timber-yard, and always wagged 
his tail at the little girl’s approach, and 
wriggled his large body about in a man- 
ner which was, though sufficiently ex- 
pressive of his satisfaction, vastly undig- 
nified for an animal of his size, years, and 
condition ; from the highest to the lowest, 
everybody and everything liked Fanny. 

Perhaps she had so many friends, be- 
cause she was utterly destitute of natural 
protectors, She was not exactly afound- 





ling, but approached very nearly to that 
condition. Seven years before, a poor 
and sickly woman, with a young child in 
her arms, came to Bridge-End, and took 
up her abode in a room in one of its 
humblest cottages. She contrived to eam 
a little by doing needlework, but one day, 
while on her way to her employer’s, she 


fell down in a fit, and was carried home } 


by two stout workmen from the timber. 
yard. One of these men brought his 
wife to see her, and tend her, but all was 
in vain,—two days afterwards she died, 
blessing her new friends with her last 
breath, because they promised to protect 
and cherish her child. 

So little Fanny became one of the al 
ready numerous family of John and Nancy 
Brightwell, sharing alike with the seven 
bouncing boys and rosy girls bread and 
butter as well as chastisements. But, 
truth to tell, the latter fell least frequent 
ly to Fanny’s portion, for she was a good 
and obedient child, and as Nancy often 
observed to her neighbors, was a real 
treasure to her adopted parents. She 
carried John Brightwell’s dinner to the 
timber-yard far more carefully than either 
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Jane or Ellen did, and moreover, she al- 
ready sewed so neatly, that Nancy actually 
entrusted to her the greater portion of the 
manufacture of her husband’s new shirts. 

What was very wonderful too, although 
held up as a model to the before-named 
Jane and Ellen, Fanny was regarded with 
affection by both of them. But, after 
all, there was no marvel in this :—the 
little girl was so cheerful, so loving, so 
willing to perform little services, above 
all, so unselfish. There was the secret. 
We all love those most who love them- 
selves least. 

Nothing more was known of Fanny’s 
origin than I have related. Her mother 
had said nothing of any relatives or 
friends, and there were no letters or 
papers that could lead to any discovery 
as to who or what she was. All that 
was left at Mrs. Rushbrook’s death, was 
contained in a little deal box :—some few 


B wticles of clothing and two or three 


books, all of which were preserved with 
religious care by the good Nancy; “ For 
who knows,” she wa® wont to say, “ but 
what they may help to find Fanny’s re- 
lations, some day.” Besides this, there 
was a small gold locket, which the dying 
mother took from her own neck, and 
placed around her child’s, begging her 
future protectors to let her wear it al- 
ways; there were two locks of hair in it, 
one dark-brown like Mrs. Rushbrook’s, 
the other of a golden color. This little 
ornament, attached to a black riband, was 
always perceivable round Fanny’s neck. 
Thus, there was a considerable propor- 
tion of romance attached to the little 
maiden’s history: but inasmuch as the 
good people of Bridge-End are not ad- 
dicted to poetry or novel-reading, but are 
as matter of fact a race as shall be found 
in the three kingdoms, this circumstance 
did not tend to Fanny’s popularity among 
them. At first, indeed, they shook their 
heads, and deprecated the false charity of 
the Brightwells, in taking into their fa- 
mily the child of a woman they knew 
nothing of; the infant had far better have 
been consigned to the tender mercies of 
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the parish authorities, argued these wise- 
acres,—the Brightwells had alarge family 
enough of their own, without adopting 
stray children of no one knew who. 

But the kind-hearted carpenter and his 
wife pursued what they believed to be 
their duty, steadily and cheerfully, without 
heeding the remarks of their neighbors, 
“Heaven won't suffer us to starve be- 
cause we have taken pity on this desolate 
infant,” they said to each other:—and, 
indeed, from the time of Fanny’s domes- 
tication with them, the fortunes of the 
Brightwell family gradually improved. 

Fanny attained her ninth year, without 
any very remarkable events chequering 
her career, although, arguing from the 
romantic style of her advent into Bridge- 
End, something of the kind might not 
unreasonably have been expected. All 
that had occurred to her, were the mere 
common-places incident to every little 
maiden of her age and station. She had 
her long curls cut off, to satisfy good 
Mrs. Brightwell’s notions of the propriety 
and neatness due to the mature age of 
nine years. She had an adventure with 
a goat, who, when she made advances of 
a friendly nature towards him, had rushed 
at her, and bruised her with his hard 
horns, causing her to feel considerable 
pain, and more terror. This was indeed 
an era in her existince, for from that time, 
her universal love of all created things 
received a wholesome admixture of fear, 
and she confined her demonstrations of 
tenderness to those animals who appreci- 
ated and returned her affection. Finally, 
the only manifestation of her growth in 
years or in wisdom which remains to be 
noted, consists in the fact, that about this 
time her organ of constructiveness must 
have been very largely developed, for she, 
having a girl-like passion for dolls, and 
her very limited means not permitting 
the purchase of one, even of the humblest 
description, she manufactured, out of 
some pieces of wool and calico, a figure 
of such exquisite proportions, that save 
for its want of hands and feet, and for 
the general inexpressiveness and indefi- 
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nite outline of its features, it might be 
pronounced a very masterpiece in the 
art of doll-making. Such as it was, it 
was little Fanny’s delight—the very apple 
of her eye; and her dire distress may be 
imagined, when one day, while she was 
abgent on an errand, little Harry, the 
youngest of the Brightwells, who was 
just beginning to walk and talk, and to 
be sensible of the delight of doing mis- 
chief, seized the doll, and amused him- 
self by gradually pulling it to pieces, 
seattering the rags around him as he sat 
in state on the floor. 

Poor Fanny! in silence she stood and 
beheld the remnants of her cherished 
plaything floating about the room. Tears 
stood in her eyes, and rolled down her 
cheeks, for it was a deep grief to her,—as 
deep perhaps, in its way, as any she knew 
in after life. But not a word of reproach 
escaped her lips. The mischief was done, 
and she was too gentle and good-hearted 
to feel any pleasure in scolding the un- 
conscious child. “He didn’t know what 
harm he was doing,”—she said to herself 
as she quietly picked up the rags, threw 
them away, and resigned herself to her fate. 

There was a reward in store for her, 
however, sooner than she anticipated. A 
day or two before, Mrs. Brightwell had 
performed that indispensable household 
duty, denominated by her, “rummaging 
out her things,”—and while clearing the 

contents of a huge press, which among 
‘ other articles contained Fanny’s deal box, 
had discovered a silver shilling, carefully 
wrapped up in paper, hidden in a corner, 
it having evidently escaped either from 
some possessions of Nancy’s own, or from 
the deal box aforesaid. “Mrs. Brightwell 
inclined to the opinion that the money 
was her own, and through some unac- 
countable carelessness had been put away 
‘with some article or another. This, un- 
likely as it was, (for, as she remarked to 
‘her husband, “shillings were never so 
- plentiful with them, that they should mis- 
-lay one without knowing it,”) was yet 
- less improbable than, that.the coin should 
- have remained concealed in Fanny’s box 
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all this while, so often as they had ex. 
amined it. 

“Moreover,” argued the sage Nancy, 
“poor Mrs. Rushbrook would have been 
glad enough to spend a shilling, if she 
had had it. It isn’t likely she would have 
let it be in that box ;—and it couldn't 
have been there without her knowing of 
it.” 

Finally, the good woman took posses. 
sion of the mysterious coin, and safely 
bestowed it among various others in an 
old teapot in her corner cupboard. But 
her conscience was very tender, and she 
fidgeted exceedingly about the affair. 

“I’m not easy about it,” said she to her 
husband; “I don’t feel honest, like, in 
having money I don’t know how I came 
by. fit did come from Fanny’s box, the 
child ought to have it—not me.” 

So, when Nancy found (though not 


| through Fanny, be sure,) that Harry had 


destroyed the beautiful doll, and that the 
little girl had already begun to collect 
the materials for making another, the 
thought flashed om her mind, that here 
was an opportunity for doing that which 
would at once make Fanny’s heart exceed. 
ing glad, and ease her own conscience, 
And so without pausing to think about 
it, she went to her teapot, and selected 
the identical shilling, which was distin. 
guishable from all others, because al- 
though new and bright, as if newly coined, 
there was a round hole bored. through it, 
and the two letters D. H. were rudely 
cut in the silver. And then the good 
woman called Fanny to her, and gave the 
money into her hands, merely saying it 
was for her to buy a nice, real doll with, 
instead of the one Harry had destroyed. 

Fanny was too bewildered to thank 
her. Her joy was so extreme, it well- 
nigh overpowered her, and indeed, well- 
bred young ladies often think it proper 
to’ faint on experiencing less emotion 
than did my little lassie, as she stood 
with her shilling in her hand, staring 
wildly at it with her large blue eyes. 
That shilling! it was bliss—it was every- 
thing to her! Magnificent visions float- 
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ed before her eyes of dolls with waxen 
fuces, and eyes and noses, and with hands 
and feet fashioned of pink or blue kid. 
What could not a shilling buy? To 
her ideas, it was a mine of inexhaustible 
wealth. Among all her acquaintance, 
she knew of no one who had ever pos- 
sessed so much money at one time :—no, 
not even including Miss Jacobs, ‘that ju- 
yenile capitalist, who had a wax doll, 
dressed in the height of fashion, with a 
yellow dress, a pink cloak, and a blue 
bonnet, and who received a regular 
allowance of pocket money from her 
grandfather—not even Miss Jacobs had 
ever owned more than a silver fourpence 
atatime. Fanny was in a perfect whirl 
of wondering happiness, and she had not 
quite recovered herself, even when she 
was in the street, surrounded by a little 
crowd of playmates, all staring with eyes 
and mouth wide open at “Fanny’s shil- 
ling!” She tried to preserve that com- 
posure and self-possession suitable to the 
possessor of so much wealth, and looked 
on with a benignant smile, while her 
friends examined the precious coin and 
made their remarks. “What was she 
going to do with it? Did she mean to 
wear it round her neck, by a riband slung 
through that curious little hole? Or 
would she spend it?” 

Before they had half satisfied their 
curiosity, the little maiden broke from 
them, and proceeded alone on her way 
to the High Street, in a certain shop of 
which she had often remarked a doll of a 
peculiarly charming character, with blue 
eyes, and flaxen hair, handsomely dress- 
ed in arobe of glazed calico. This doll 
was for sale at the moderate charge of 
ten-pence, and Fanny calculated that the 
remaining two-pence would purchase 
some little toys for Jane and Ellen: for 
her thoughts were not all for herself, 


.and even this sudden flush of prosperity 


could not make her selfish. 

So she walked slowly up the street, 
looking into the shop windows with the 
air of one who is consciously able to 


_purchase all their contents, and grasping 
3 





her shilling tightly in her hand the while. 
Suddenly she felt some one plucking at 
her dress, and at the same time, a timid 
little voice said, “Pity, pity, Mademoi- 
selle, for my old grandfather !” 

Turning round, she saw a little girl of 
her own age, ragged, and nearly barefoot- 
ed; her pale face bearing evident marks 
of cold and hunger, and her sunken eyes 
filled with tears. Beggars are rare in 
Bridge-End, and Fanny had never beheld 
such a picture of distress as this child 
presented, Instinctively, she stopped to 
listen to what she had to say, 

“ Pardon, Mademoiselle ; but we are 
so poor, so miserable. We are French, 
and I do. not speak your tongue rightly. 
I never begged before, never; but he is 
old, and we are starving, and—and—oh, 
help us!” she cried, clasping her thin 
hands together, and looking into Fanny’s 
face with an expression of imploring 
anguish. 

Fanny’s eyes grew tearful, and she 
paused for a moment. “How could you 
tell I had any money ?” asked she, inno- 
cently, and she looked furtively at the 
bright silver shilling. 

“T did not know, I was not sure; but 
I thought,” said the French girl, in her 
broken accents; “and it seemed easier 
to ask of you, a little girl such as I am, 
than of a grown woman. Oh, Mademoi- 
selle! if you can, help us! We have no 
friends, no help, if you do not help us. 
Take pity on us, or we must starve !” 

If Fanny had hesitated before, she was 
quite vanquished now. “Come with 
me,” said she, quickly; and she led the 
way down the street, passed the shop in 
whose window stood the doll, in its gay 
robe, and stepped into a baker’s shop. 

“A large loaf,” said she to the man, 
who knew her well, as she was often 
sent for bread by Mrs. Brightwell. 

“Shall I chalk it down?” asked the 
baker, giving her the loaf. 

“No,” and she placed the shilling in 
his hand. 

“Eh! what a curious shilling! bright 
as a new one! and yet it’s cut and bored 
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as if it had been in use for years ;” and 


the man sounded the coin two or three 
times before he could satisfy himself of 
its goodness, and give her the change. 

“There,” said Fanny to the French 
girl, giving her the loaf and all the 
money that remained from the shilling ; 
“take that to your poor grandfather, 
and don’t be sad or hungry any more. 
Good-by !” 

And leaving the grateful child with- 
out staying to listen to the blessings 
which poured from her lips, Fanny ran 
away home. 

“Where’s your doll, child?” was the 
inquiry of Mrs. Brightwell which greeted 
her ears on her return. She stood, 
blushing and fidgeting, and stammered 
forth a reply that “she had not bought 
it.” 

“Then what have you done with the 
shilling I gave you? Tell me this in- 
stant, Fanny. I shall be wonderful 
cross, I can tell you, if you’ve been and 
spent it on trumpery.” 

“J—I haven’t spent it all; I gave it 
away,” said the half-frightened child, thus 
sorely pressed; and she piteously told 
the story of the poor French girl, while 
Nancy listened, searee knowing whether 
to feel vexed or pleased at this instance 
of the tender-heartedness of her adopted 
child. Her own generous sympathies 
applauded what she had done, but she 
feared to encourage such disinterested- 
ness in one who would in after life have 
to work for her bread. So she said 
nothing, but bade the child go about her 
usual avocations. And thus, to all ap- 
pearance, ended poor Fanny’s hopes of 
possessing a real doll. Two or three 
days afterwards, she passed the toy-shop 
again. But the lady in the pink calico 
dress was gone. It was not in childish 
nature to repress a sigh; but we will 
answer for it that never once did the 
wish cross Fanny’s heart that she had 
not given her bright shilling to the poor 
girl and her grandfather. 

One day, a week after this occurrence, 
a stranger arrived at Bridge-End, and 
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located himself in the principal apart, 
ment of the Brown Bear. A stranger 
is always an interesting object in a little 
country-town ; but this gentleman at. 
tracted particular observation, because he 
seemed to know no oné in the place, and 
appeared to have no reason for coming, 
except to walk about the town, looking 
at the ‘names above the shops, and at 
length walking into that of Mr. White, 
the baker. 

His first action was to sit down, his 
second, to pull from his pocket a shilling, 
carefully wrapped in paper. Holding it 
before the puzzled baker’s eye, he said, 
sternly, “Do you know this piece of 
money ?” 

“ Know it, sir? Really I can’t say; I 
can’t be expected to recollect every shik 
ling.” 

“This is a very peculiar one,” inter. 
rupted the stranger, “and if you have 
once seen it, you will know it again, 
Besides,” added he, impatiently, “I have 
traced it to you, and that’s enough. Yon 
must know it, and you must tell me from 
whom you received it.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. White looked care. 
fally at the shilling, and at length sudden- 
ly exclaimed with considerable energy: 
—“Well, if I didn’t think at the time it 
was a queer one! I had my doubts of 
taking it, I do assure you, sir, but it 
sounded all right, and little Fanny—how 
could she ha’ got it, I wonder ?” 

“Little Fanny ?” cried the stranger, 
bounding from his seat in strong agita 
tion. Then, in a moment regaining his 
composure—* Who is the person you 
call by that name, and where does she 
live?” he enquired. 

“ At Mrs. Brightwell’s, Pleasant Cot 
tage, up the town,” replied the baker, 
adding, in his regard for the child, “I’m 
sure, sir, poor Fan.” didn’t know it was 
a bad shilling. Don’t be too hard upon 
her, sir, poor little thing !” 

But before he had finished his speech, 
the stranger (whom Mr. White firmly 
believed to be a policeman in disguise,) 
had vanished, and before the good baker 
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had half finished his wonderings and 
speculations as to the probable end of it 
all, the gentleman was in the Brightwells’ 
cottage, deep in conversation with honest 
Nancy. 

* * * * * 


That evening, Nancy Brightwell went 
into the town to make some purchases. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, but 
they were joyful tears that the kind- 
hearted creature had shed thatday. Toa 
select circle of acquaintances she told the 
story: “ Fanny’s father was found! The 
stranger was no other than Colonel Hal- 
ton, an officer, rich, and able to make his 
daughter a lady. Little Fanny a lady !” 
And Nancy wept again, and again began 
relating her tale, though in a somewhat 
incoherent manner, “ Yes, indeed, and 
the poor gentleman, so stern and proud 
as he looks, cried like a child when I told 
him all about Mrs. Rushbrook’s (that’s 
his wife) dying, and being buried in the 
churchyard yonder. And he told me 
how he was took prisoner, and how they 
slid he was dead, and how, when he 
came back after being in a prison for 
four years, he heard that the agents he 
left with all the money for his wife and 
child, had been rogues and ran off with 
ij And he ecouldn’t find his poor wife 
mywhere, as how should he, when the 
poor thing, obliged to work for her living, 
had thought fit to take another name ? 
For she was an orphan, and had no 
friends or relations to go to, when misfor- 
tune came on her.” 

“But how did he find out Fanny now?” 
inquired a sagacious listener. 

“ Ah! that’s the most wonderful part 
of it, you see. It seems Colonel Halton, 
when. quite young, ran away from his 
friends, (‘cause they wanted him to be a 
lawyer,) and ‘listed as a private soldier. 
So he always kept the ‘ King’s Shilling’ 
the recruiting sergeant gave him, and he 
bored a hole through it for a riband, and 
ent his initials on it, and. gave it to his 
wife before they were married, for a 
keepsake, Well now, look here. Some- 
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how or another, often as I’ve looked 
through the things in that little box Mrs. 
Rushbrook, poor thing, left, I never found 
this shilling till the other day. I gave it 
to Fanny to buy a doll, and she, bless 
her heart, meets with a poor starving 
beggar girl, goes into White’s shop, and 
buys a loaf of bread for her, instead of 
spending it for a doll. Well, White pays 
this shilling, among other money, to the 
miller, and the miller goes to London 
and pays it for for some article in a shop, 
where Colonel Halton is buying some- 
thing. He knew his shilling at onee, 
and never rested till he traced it to 
Fanny. Oh! he knew she was his child, 
the instant he set eyes on her, bless you! 
And—and they are going to live near 
here in some grand house, and my Jane 
and Ellen are going to school, and my 
boys are to be——Oh, I can’t wait, I’m 
in sach a hurry! But only think, folks, 
what a Providence there has been in all 
this. For if I had found the shilling be- 
fore I did, or if Fanny had spent it at the 
toy-shop instead of the baker’s—who 
knows !—she would most likely have 
remained poor little Fanny to the end of 
the chapter, and never have been as she . 
is, happy with her own Papa, and going 
to be arich lady. A lady! think of that! 
My little Fanny a lady, and a Colonel’s 
daughter |” 
(Sharpe's Magazine. 





WE are too apt to mistake the echo. 
ings of our own vanity for the admiration 
and applause of the world. 


Lirt itself is neither good nor evil, but 
only a place for good and evil; it is a 
kind of tragic comedy. 


Tue mind is never right but when it is 
at peace within itself, and independent of 
anything from abroad, 

Wir is the refractory pupil of judg- 
ment, é 

WE are ruined, not by what we really 
want, but by what we think we do, 
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A TALE OF “ARABY THE BLEST.” * 


In Araby the Blest two brothers lived : 

Ali and Zeid. Ali, the elder one, 

Was married, and had children young and fair, 
The red-lipp’d fruitage of our human tree ; 

But Zeid dwelt singly, though his love was great. 


They had one field in common, which they sowed 
With life-sustaining corn, marking no bounds 
Of mine and thine, but sharing it alike. 


Harvest came round again, The one long field 
Of the two brothers glowed like tawny fire, 
Self-ripening as with inward heat and life ; 

And all the land, with depth of swarthy gold, 
Fermented in the vibrating noon-glare. 

Ali and Zeid worked in the field all day, 

And Ali’s wife and children also worked ; 

Till over heaven fell purple robes of night, 

And through star-kingdoms went the regal moon. 


So, day by day they toiled, till all the sheaves 
Were stacked, and the last gleanings gathered in: 
Then did each brother take his equa} share, 

And rest was on the land, and vacancy. 


And on a night, as Zeid lay in his bed, 
Steeping in dew of silence his calm soul, 
Into his mind, out of the quiet, grew 
These thoughts and words :—“ My brother has a 

wife 

And children, who depend upon his arm 
For food and raiment; while my own bare wants 
Are all I have to heed. Is it then just 
That I should take an equal share with him 
Of the rich strength and fatness of the land ?”— 
Whereat, being strangely moved within his soul, 
He rose, and quickly clad himself, and went 
Forth from the house. One darkness filled the air; 
‘But from that great Oblivion in the heavens 
Looked out the crowding eyes of endless space. 
A still wind slowly breathed along the fields, 
Like some dim music older than the world; 
And the trees stirred, and talked among themselves. 


So, in close darkness, went the good Zeid forth, 
Even as a thief; and took from his own heap 
.A dozen sheaves of corn, and laid them with 
Ali's ; and softly to his bed returned. 


At that moment Ali awoke, and shook 

The clinging drowsiness from his wife, and said : 
“ A good, glad thought has come to me in sleep. 
My brother is a lonely man, unblest 

With wife or children, who might yield to him 
Aid in day-labor, company at eve, 

While God has crowned me with a living joy, 
“And natural help, and solace against age. 

It is not therefore right that we should bear 

As many sheaves as he from off the field, 

“Since we have more of the fair fruits of life ; 
And so I did bethink me, in a dream, 





* The substance of this legend will be found in Margoliouth’s 
Pilgrimage to the Land of my Fathers.’ 








THE BROTHERS. 


To take a certain number of our sheaves, 
And add to his. Now say, shall it be so?” 


She hearkened, and was glad it should be so: 
And Ali rose, and went from out the house 
Through the still night; and took from his own 

heap 
A dozen sheaves, and laid them secretly 
With Zeid's ; and softly to his bed returned, 


Next morning, both the brothers went afield; 
When, lo! the sheaves were equal as before. 


Night after night they did the same good deed, 
Yet still the sheaves were equal as before ; 
Till, greatly marvelling at the mystery, 
Upon the same night each resolved to watch, 


Darkness and sleep again were on all things, 
As Zeid and Ali reached the open field. 
Quickly they did according to their wont; 
When in the middle of the way between, 
Each saw a dusky figure in the gloom, 
Moving uneasily beneath a weight. 
They paused, each fearing that the thing he saw 
(In the confused air looking vague and vast) 
Might be some angel, dangerous to be met, 
Whose eyes would kill with access of new sense, 
Forward they moved again: then, with a cry, 
(As one who finds a subtle truth in a dream, 
After long search and travail all the day), 
Their hearts flew out, as they stood face to face, 
Each with his loving burden on his back, 


Oh green and vital Mystery of Love, 
Still budding in the garden of the heart ! 
Thou ever-working miracle of God, 
Not sent to clash with universal law, 
But, with thy life, the world’s bare mechanism 
To kindle into beauty absolute, 
And light, and flame-like glory, and quick thought, 
And warmth, and odor, and a music-voice, 
Which else were wanting!—Spirit young and 
fresh ! 
In theee Arabian brothers thou didst find 
Thy perfect type and full development. 


What need to tarry longer on the scene !— 
Even as their love was heaven-like, so their joy 
Took wings that were not earthly, as they stood 
Beneath the sacred darkness and the stars. 


[Household Words. 


—' 





So many qualities are requisite to the 
possibility of friendship, and so many ae 
cidents must concur to its rise and its con 
tinuance, that the greatest part of mat 
kind content themselves without it, and 
supply its place as they can with interest 
and dependence. 

Most of the joys of man are only pre 
paratives for joy, and when he thinks he 
has gained his end he has but gaineds 
means, 
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FIVE MONTHS . a ANCIENT IRISH 


Ir was early in May, when a troop of 
the —— Dragoons arrived in the ancient 
city of C——, to relieve the old detach- 
ment which had lingered.there for nine 
months, amid the desolation and horrors 
of one of the dullest and wildest spots 
of our pretty green isle. It was with no 
very pleasant feelings that Arnold Hall, 
the junior officer of the said troop of 
Dragoons, contemplated the probability 
of remaining for an indefinite period at 
C——. He had already been knocked 
about from one stupid quarter to another, 
throughout the southern districts of Ire- 
land, ever since he first joined his regi- 
ment, and to a young man, fresh from 
his father’s comfortable estate, in one of 
the loveliest counties of England, the 
condition of these districts appeared ex- 
tremely barbarous, He had now arrived 
in the heart of a country where shooting 
landlords and non-payment of rents pre- 
vailed among the lower orders, while 
fox-hunting, ejectment of tenants, and 
horse-racing, were the chief employ- 
ments of the gentry. Arnold would 
have preferred a regular campaign life, 
ora residence in India, or, in short, any- 
thing at all, to fighting with time and 
dulness in the remote country towns of 
the rebellious South. He yawned, and 
chafed, and ran his fingers through his 
dark curls, and thought himself very ill- 
used. His companions in arms, Major 
Wingfield and Captain Elrington, did not 
sympathize much with him on the seore 
of the dulness of C——, for the one was 
married, and the other engaged to a pret- 
ty girl, with a good fortune; and both 
were contented to remain in a place 
where ‘there were no parties or balls, and 
very few young ladies, if the wine were 
tolerable, and the trout-streams prolific. 
They were sporting characters, and could 
find plenty of amusements to suit them ; 
but Arnold was a rather romantic, dreamy 
youth, fond of reading and of flirting. 
There was no library in C——, but a re- 








ligious one, and no pretty young ladies 
that he could meet anywhere. It was 
nearly intolerable, and for the first three 
weeks of his stay in the town he felt 
very weary. 

“ Any news to-day, Miss Rooney ?” he 
asked, one morning, as he sauntered into 
the establishment of an elderly lady, who 
supplied the military of C—— with arti- 
cles for their messing, as well as with all 
the gossip of the surrounding neighbor. 
hood; “ anybody shot or hung ?” 

“Oh no, sir, but a new family have 
come to the town; you have heard of 
that, of course ?” 

“ Why, no; who are they ?” he asked, 
twisting his moustache carelessly. 

“The family of the resident magis 
trate, Mr. Sydenham. Lots of nice young 
ladies, Mr. Hall.” 

“Indeed! do you know them?” 

“No, sir, I have never seen them my- 
self yet, but a friend of mine, Charlotte 
Fogarty, has been hired to attend on the 
young ladies, and she says they are the 
loveliest creatures in the world. Mr. 
Sydenham himself has been here a 
month, and now his daughters have 
come. They have taken Dean Perrot’s 
large house in Mary-street, just near the 
church. There will be fine doings there, 
I’m sure, all the summer, Mr. Hall, and 
you'll have great amusement ; for, of 
course, Mr. Sydenham will call on the 
officers.” 

Arnold’s spirits rose two degrees at 
the intelligence Miss Rooney gave him ; 
he tapped his boot. with his cane, and 
sauntered out of the shop. There was 
something now for him to think of. 
Among the “lots” of Miss Sydenhams - 
mentioned by the worthy Ellen Rooney, 
there might be one at least pretty; one 
for whom it might be worth while to 
dress properly, and keep up his looks. 
He mused awhile, and thought of stroll- 
ing up Mary-street, but then he was not 
carefully attired; the brown shooting- 
coat did not sufficiently show off to ad- 
vantage his really elegant figure, and he 
turned towards the dilapidated cavalry 
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barracks. On his way there he met a 
pale, dark man, with grizzled hair and 
thoughtful countenance, carrying a bundle 
of official papers, and as he passed he 
heard the people about whisper, “That’s 
Misther Sydenham the magisthrate.” 
Arnold turned to look at him, and saw 
that he steadily pursued his way with a 
grave and stately air. The young man 
was preoccupied again—something pecu- 
liar struck him in the appearance of Mr. 
Sydenham, he knew not why or where- 
fore, yet he did not withdraw his eyes 
from the retreating figure that arrested 
them, till it was hid by a turning in the 
street. 

The condition of a young man leading 
an idle life, with plenty of money im his 
pocket, is often as deplorable as that of 
the meanest beggar. Arnold felt all the 
miseries that beset an active, sensitive 
mind, when unoccupied, and not fortified 
by rational cares and studies. Some odd 
fancies struck him, and he seized a look- 
ing glass on entering his barrack-room, 
to perceive whether his face began to 
show signs of advancing age. Yes, he 
was nearly twenty-two, and it was natu- 
ral to expect that wrinkles, and, may- 
hap, gray hairs, would make themselves 
visible; yet, strange fact, not a single 
blemish could his imagination detect that 
announced the departure of youth, and 
he put aside the mirror, with the mental 
assurance, that he was a “pretty good- 
looking fellow.” He then laid hold of 
the last number of a well-known peri- 
odical, and whiled away the time, with 
the aid of it and a cigar, till dinner. So 
passed this day, Friday. The next was 
a deplorable rainy Saturday, and then 
came a brilliant Sunday. 

The sun shone dazzlingly over the 
ancient city of C——, as, loud and 
solemn, the deep-toned cathedrat bell 
rang for morning prayers, and, with a light 
heart, Arnold Hall dressed himself with 
peculiar precision for church. Major 
Wingfield did not feel inclined to attend 
prayers, but Captain Elrington accom- 
panied Arnold to the cathedral. They 





had been there only once before, so that 
the chaunting and organ, which were 
generally considered fine, possessed still 
the charms of novelty for them, 

“Upon my word, Hall, you look very 
spruce, to-day,” remarked the Captain, as 
he and his young companion marehed at 
the head of the treops to ehurch. Arnold 
smiled to himself; he went bent on con. 
quest. 

Alas! reader, the vanities of the world 
elung round him, as they elmg round us 
all, far firmer than thoughts of death and 
a future state ! 

How few of us contemplate the mo. 
tive that should, at least, bring us to a 
place of worship on Sundays. How sel- 
dom do we consider, while gazing around 
the sacred edifice, or lounging in the re. 
cesses of a well-cushioned pew, that all 
we see and hear is intended to prepare 
us for the solemn change that mast soon 
oceur—that we are alone listening there, 
because death claims us all. Arnold had 
but a very vague idea, in his mind, of 
what he ought chiefly to have gone to 
church for, though a strong conviction 
forced itself on him, that he went be- 
cause he was the junior officer of his 
troop, and could not well absent himself, 
even if he wished to do so. We fear 
there were not many thoughts of divi 
nity im his head, as he unbuek?ed his 
sword, and passed his handkerchief over 
his face, or while raising the rich dark 
eurls that elustered together over his 
forehead, from the recent pressure of his 
helmet. 

The cathedral bell was still pealing 
forth its solemn invitation, and one by 
one the congregation dropped in. As 
the pew generally allotted to the military 
officers at C—— eommanded a view of 
the vestibule, Mr. Hall was fortunate 
enough to perceive the preparations each 
individua) made before entering the body 
of the chureh, and he was a good deal 
amused by them. First came the hercu- 
lean form of Doctor Reynolds, the prin- 
cipal physician, and one of the aristo- 
eraey of the city of C——, followed by 
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the organ pealed forth a solemn strain, 


his little thin wife, who was rather un- 
happy because they had no children. 
After them arrived Mr. Timothy Black, 
the very tyrannical agent of a wealthy 
Jand owner, whom everybody expected 
would be shot for his cruelty to the ten- 
antry under his surveillance, and whom 
very few would have dared to accompany 
in his drives through the country, for 
fear of being sacrificed in mistake. Mrs. 
Black, a very fair, light-eyed young wo- 
man, who always wore a white veil and 
blue ribbons in summer, and two equally 
fair, light-eyed little girls, accompanied 
him, and all four entered their pew with 
an easy air of importance. The next 
family that appeared in the vestibule 
amused Arnold particularly. It consisted 
of Mr. Attorney Phipps, his wife, and a 
little daughter of some six years’ stand- 
ing, and a young lady relative, whose in- 
tensely dark eyes burned very black and 
wildly under very dark eyebrows, and 
were rather more startling than lovely. 
They were more particular in adjusting 
their form of entrance than the others. 
Mr. Phipps first waited to arrange his hair 
and tighten his waist before he offered 
his arm to his wife, who had been previ- 
ously occupied in pulling down, with 
sudden jerks, the very short, rotund skirt 
of her little daughter’s dress, and in as- 
certaining that her own brooch-pin was 
securely fastened, while Miss Lacket 
waited patiently to bring up the rear in 
due form. This was what Mr. Hall de- 
scribed with spirit to his friends as the 
“Phipps get up.” The rest of the con- 
gregation amused him more or less by 


the affectation of importance which almost 


all assumed. Arnold, Arnold! why were 
you not thinking of your prayers, rather 
than commenting on the manners and 
appearances of the people who assem- 
bled within the church? Verily, a re- 
ward for your wickedness arrived even 
in this world. A punishment little 


dreamed of was yet to fall with heavy 
foree. His doom was impending, and he 
knew it not. 

The bell had ceased to ring, and now 
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as the clergyman and choristers advanced 
to their accustomed’ places; a hush pre- 
vailed, and prayer-books were opened; 
the service commenced, and Arnold tried 
to fix his attention on the introductory 
prayers, yet his eyes moved still, involun- 
tarily, towards the vestibule, and in their 
frequent wanderings there, at length fell 
on the figures of three youthful females, 
who, without hesitation or preparation, 
entered the body of the cathedral. 

“The Miss Sydenhams, of course,” 
thought the young dragoon, as he beheld 
the ladies following the sexton to a pew, 
with almost as few airs of coneeit or 
affectation as the conceited Arnold him- 
self could tolerate. 

They were, indeed, the Miss Syden- 
hams, and nearly as pretty as a fastidious 
taste could require. In novels, generally, 
elder sisters are nearly always taller than 
the young ones; yet we are adhering 
strictly to truth when we say that Miss 
Sydenham was many inches taller than 
either of her sisters. She was a very in- 
teresting girl, fair and slender, with rich, 
dark curls clustering beneath her bonnet, 
and shading a neck white and rounded as 
an ivory pillar. The expression of her 
full black eyes was often sad and 
thoughtful, and yet at times they light- 
ed up with a brilliancy quite charming; 
small Grecian features, almost perfectly 
chiselled, and an air of quiet reserve 
rendered her appearance very charming. 
Arnold admired her very much, but 
thought her rather too tall, and perhaps, 
too melancholy looking. 

Her two sisters were both small in 
stature and of fairy-like forms, and so 
like in appearance, that it might have 
been difficult to have pointed out a differ- 
ence between them, had not the very 
fair hair of the younger one presented a 
striking contrast to the darker auburn 
tresses of the other. 

The second Miss Sydenham was very 
pretty and piquant, with bright hazel 
eyes that flashed and sparkled with re- 
markable brilliancy, and in the pauses 
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that ensued during the performance of 
divine service, they more than once 
caught an admiring ‘gaze from the hand- 
some. young dragoon in the officers’ seat. 
The youngest girl was a quiet looking 
little blonde, whose soft blue eyes pos- 
sessed a rather inanimate expression. 
She seemed delicate, and overpowered 
with continual ennui. Arnold looked 
from one sister to another, and admired 
all; but the more brilliant charms of the 
second one struck his fancy peculiarly, 
and he was almost in love for the sixth 
time since his military career began. 

When the eathedral service was over, 
he managed to leave his pew just as the 
Miss Sydenhams were passing it on their 
way out, and he felt some pleasure in 
being pretty near the principal object of 
his admiration, even for so short a time. 
He was in high spirits, and commented 
with animation on the appearance of the 
strange young ladies to his companion, 
Captain Elrington, who agreed that they 
were all nice girls, and the eldest girl a 
lovely creature. 

“ But her sister with the auburn curls 
—is she not much prettier?” asked Ar- 
nold, quickly. 

“No, she is too small,” replied Elring- 
ton, who having only risen to the con- 
fines of five feet seven himself, was an 
admirer of lofty stature in others, though 
at the same time perfectly well satisfied 
with his own size and appearance. 

Nothing, however, could destroy the 
illusion that Miss Caroline Sydenham’s 
bright eyes had conjured up over Ar. 
nold’s mind. Every day it grew stronger 
and stronger, strengthened alone by the 
heat of his own imagination, for it was 
in vain that he sought to behold the fairy 
form of his enchantress during a whole 
week, that elapsed since the first time of 
her appearance in the cathedral. He be- 
gan to grow weary again, and was ob- 
served to walk very frequently up Mary- 
street, in the hopeless endeavor to obtain 
even a glimpse of his lady-love in some 
of the windows of her own residence. 
Again he looked forward more anxiously 





than ever to Sunday, and again the Miss 
Sydenhams appeared in church as before, 
unaccompanied by their father, and just 
looking the same as they did last Sup. 
day, only that the second sister wore a 
very exquisite pink bonnet of Parisian 
manufacture, which heightened her beauty 
considerably, and served to bewilder Mr, 
Hall’s head in a fearful manner. 

The young man’s patience was nearly 
worn out in looking vainly for a call 
from Mr. Sydenham. According to 
orders, Major Wingfield had been ob 
liged to consult with the magistrate on 
business relating to his troop, but had 
only been admitted to his study, where 
they had conversed alone on the affair in 
question, and it was soon well known 
that Mr. Sydenham had no intentions 
whatever of visiting the military, or, in- 
deed, of returning many of the visits of 
the neighboring gentry who had called 
on himself. The principal ladies of 
C had already paid their respects to 
the Miss Sydenhams, and made their re. 
marks.on them, The eldest was gene, 
rally considered to be very proud, be- 
cause she said little and was reserved, 
while the two younger girls were pro- 
nounced extremely conceited, because 
they were pretty, and held themselves 
very straight. They accepted no invita 
tions to dinner or tea parties, and kept 
completely to themselves, seldom leaving 
the house even to take a walk. The bril- 
liant doings predicted by Miss Rooney, 
as likely to take place at the new magis- 
trate’s, turned out fabulous. There was 
not one entertainment given at his house 
during the whole summer. The reason 
of such complete seclusion as his family 
maintained, could not be clearly ascer- 
tained ; but, from the distant, proud man- 
ners of Mr. Sydenham himself, it was 
generally considered to arise from 
pride. 

“Well Mr. Hall, what do you think of 
the Miss Sydenhams?” asked Ellen Roo- 
ney, one evening, as the young dragoon 
stepped into her shop. There was 4 
quizzical expression in the spinster’s 
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eye a8 she spoke, and Arnold colored 
slightly. 

“Qh, very pretty, of course,” he re- 
plied, with affected carelessness. “ All 
young ladies are pretty.” 

* Some more so than others,” continued 
Miss Rooney, and then, turning to a dam- 
sel who had entered for groceries, “ How 
are your young ladies, to-day, Char- 
Jotte? What makes them stay so much at 
home? Everybody complains that they 
are not to be seen out anywhere ;” and a 
merry glance was directed towards Mr. 
Hall, who became all attention. 

“Ah! what would they go out for 
here, ma’am?” observed the girl rather | 
sharply. “Sure, there’s nothing at all 
worth seeing in this place ?” 

“ But, for health’s sake, they ought to 
take a walk now and then,” urged Miss 
Rooney. 

“Well, that’s their own affair—I’m 
sure they just look as well as them that’s 
continually lollin’ through the streets.” 

“Do they ever go anywhere but to 
church ?” asked Arnold, tapping his boot 
with his cane. The girl stared at him, 


with an expression that seemed to say, | 


“What is it to you whether they do or 
not?” but she answered, with wonderful 
civility, that “The young ladies drove 
out frequently with the master in the 
carriage, 

“ They are all very pretty, indeed,” re- 
marked Miss Rooney, good-naturedly, 
anxious to continue a conversation with 
Charlotte Fogarty, more for Mr. Hall’s 
sake than her own. 

“ They certainly are; and what’s better 
than that, they ’re good.” 

“Ts their mamma alive?” asked Miss 
Rooney. 

“Oh, I believe she is; but give me 
the sugar quick, ma’am, or I’ll be killed 
for staying away so long.” 

“ And who is so cross that you are 
afraid of being ‘killed ?” asked Arnold, 
laughing ; “ your master, I suppose.” 

The girl did not deign a reply this 
time ; but, coloring slightly, withdrew 


out, too glad to have heard even thus 
little of the Miss Sydenhams. 

* Am I ever to be introduced to them!” 
he exclaimed bitterly to himself, giving. 
his-cane an impatient jerk, and whisking 
a small stone that lay on the pavement 
several yards off. There was no use in 
going up Mary-street any more; so he 
whistled to his dog Juan, and turned up 
a solitary road, that led towards the well- 
known ruin of an ancient religious build- 
ing in the vicinity of C——. He step- 
ped over a few stiles, and struck into a 
wild, rocky field where a solitary black 
pig, with two goats, and a calf, were 
feeding. 

It was a very lovely evening, in the 
commencement of July, and as the young 
man ascended the rugged height that 
conducted him to the ruined edifice, he 
felt a dreamy pleasure in occasionally 
stopping to view the wild but beautiful 
scenery around him. There were long 
lines of mountains stretching afur off on 
all sides, among which he could distin- 
guish the bold Galtees, and the Comme- 
ragh Hills, with Slievenamuck, and the 
Keeper Range, whose names he had 
learned long since, melting away in the 
evening haze. 

For the first time since his arrival in 
the South, he began to think that he 
should not like to leave it, and he mus- 
ed, half pleased, and half melancholy, 
while wandering round the ruin. He 
was buried in sleepy meditation when 
the sounds of voices roused him. The 
words, “ Agnes, if we had a telescope, 
we might look at the mountains this 
evening,” fell upon his ear, spoken in a 
lively English accent, and immediately 
after two light, girlish figures met the 
half-startled gaze of the young officer. 
He was face to face with Caroline Syden- 
ham and her younger sister, Agnes, in a 
moment. The girls returned his stare 
without apparent embarrassment, though 
the elder one had her head uncovered, 
and a pretty pink sun bonnet dangling 
from her hand. She seemed perfectly 








from the shop; and Arnold sauntered 


at ease, and did not blush or change 
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color, much to Arnold’s surprise. Her 
auburn curls shone brightly in the sum- 
mer sun, and betrayed no signs of dis- 
* order. 

She looked really beautiful, all gaiety 
and animation. She had expressed a 
wish for a spy-glass to view the sur- 
rounding scenery, and Arnold held a 
small pocket telescope in his hand. He 
longed to offer it, but knew it was im- 
possible, under the circumstances, and 
the young ladies passed on, tripping 
lightly over the lumps of clay and stones 
that lay scattered around. He watched 
their figures as long as he could, and the 
longer he looked, the more he admired. 
He was still gazing after them, when he 
perceived that Caroline turned to look 
back ; her bright eye caught his and he 
thought there was a smile in it, a plea- 
sant, knowing smile, that somehow or 
other had a curious effect on him. 

“Why did she look back ?” he asked 
himself more than once, and his vanity 
always answered the question. 

The evening waxed cooler and cooler, 
and the first rays of the setting sun fell 
on the blackened walls of the ruin, while 
a mellow haze seemed enveloping the 
surrounding landscape, as Arnold called 
his dog and returned, still thoughtful, to 
the barracks. 

That short rencontre with the Miss 
Sydenhams had added fresh fuel to the 
flame that was beginning rather to 
scorch than warm his imagination, and 
he awoke next morning more in love 
than ever. 

He was at breakfast when his servant 
handed him a note which had just arriv- 
ed. He tore it open hastily, and found 
it was from a friend in the regiment. 


“ Dear Hatt—How on earth do you 
manage to get over time at C——. We are 
vegetating here in a manner quite awful to 
think of; but there is a likelihood of the de- 
tachments being called in, and we are all to 
proceed to * * * very soon, which will be a 
pleasing variety. Captain Devenish and his 
wife and myself intend going over to C—— 
to behold that wonderful ruin in your vicinity, 
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and I believe Mrs. Devenish wishes also to 
see some people of the name of Sydenham; 
whom I dare say you know. Till then, adieu, 
and believe me, 
“ Ever yours sincerely, 
“ Goprrey Maserty,” 


Arnold read the note with a mixture 
of pain and pleasure. The probability 
of leaving C—— gave him more annoy. 
ance than satisfaction, and the prospect 
of seeing his friend pleased him. The 
Sydenhams, too, were mentioned, and 
without well knowing why, his droop. 
ing spirit hoped again. 

It was fortunate for Arnold that he - 
had no greater affliction to contend with 
than the misery of his helpless love 
affair, yet some how or other he was 
beginning to look up as wo-begone and 
downeast as if his heart was really 
breaking. Continually absorbed in the 
contemplation of one subject, and in vain 
anxieties, which kept him frequently 
wide awake throughout whole nights, it 
was not surprising that he hecame ab- 
stracted and melancholy, and’ that his 
face lost much of its former healthy hue, 

Some of our readers will, no doubt, be 
too wise to credit the fact of a young 
man pining away thus suddenly for the 
sake of a girl whom he had scarcely seen 
anywhere but in church, and never ex- 
changed a word with; yet there are as 
strange circumstances occurring every 
day of a like description, and Arnold 
Hall was by no means a singular charac- 
ter. He had often been in love, or, at 
least, fancied himself so; but he felt 
now something which appeared to him- 
self far deeper than he ever felt before, 
and with all the delusion of a youthful 
passion, he imagined his lady-love gifted 
with every attribute of mind that could 
render her perfectly amiable and charm- 
ing. 

The three days which elapsed previous 
to the arrival of his friend, seemed very, 
very long, but at last came to an end, and 
he was really glad when Maberly made 
his appearance. 

“Well, old fellow, you find staying 
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here slow work enough, I fancy,” were 
the first words of his friend, after the 
customary greeting was over; “you look 
like a ghost, positively.” 

“To tell the truth, I have never been 
more miserable in my life than I have 
been since we were sent to C——,” re- 
plied Arnold with a little heat. 

“What on earth sort of a place is it? 
Any fun, such as balls or parties, going 
on ?” 

“Nota bit. Scarcely a soul has even 
thought it proper to visit us, except the 
clergymen of the town, and Doctor Rey- 
nolds. None of the country gentry have 
called at all.” 

“ What a set of ruffians they must be !” 

“Positive savages, leaving a set of fel- 
lows in such a place to amuse themselves 
as they best can. Even if they did not 
entertain, they might at least pay us the 
respect of a morning call.” Arnold was 
chiefly thinking with bitterness of Mr. 
Sydenham’s extraordinary neglect of him- 
self and his companions. 

“ Any pretty girls in the vicinity ?” in- 
quired Maberly. 

“Why, yes, there are the daughters of 
the resident magistrate, well enough 
looking; but they keep very much to 
themselves, and are not to be seen any- 
where.” 

“Locked up, probably, by their papa, 
Mr. Sydenham, is it not? Mrs. Devenish 
is a bosom friend of one of them, and 
says she is a species of angel. It is the 
eldest, I believe.” 

“ She is nice looking enough,” replied 
Arnold, “ and I wish to heavens that I 
was as fortunate in being acquainted 


| with her as Mrs. Devenish is.” 


“ Why, are you in love, old boy?” de- 
manded Maberly, in surprise. 

“No, not exactly with the eldest Miss 
Sydenham, but I think one of her sisters 
has taken rather a fancy to myself, and 
to confess a secret, I would give a good 
deal to be introduced to her.” 

“Indeed! and what has become of 
your penchant for Ellen Cooke, at 
Fethard ?” 
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“Oh, that is all over now; she was 
not to be compared to Miss Syden- 
ham.” 

“And so you want to get acquainted 
with her. Perhaps Mrs. Devenish might 
manage the business for you. She is a 
‘cute hand at that sort of thing.” 

“And will you make interest for me 
with her, like a good fellow?” asked Ar- 
nold, cheering up, and losing all pride in 
the hopes of becoming introduced to his 
lady-love under any circumstance. 

“T shall do what I can. Mrs. Deve- 
nish is very good natured ; but if you let 
her into your secret, of course she will 
reveal it to the girls, and do you wish 
that ?” 

“Why, no; I should as soon they 
would not know it. at onee. Tell her I 
am anxious to become acquainted with 
the Miss Sydenhams, as they are pretty, 
and she will not trouble her head much 
about the matter. But be sure, Ma- 
berly, arrange the affair in some sort 
of a way, for I really am most miser- 
able.” 

“T am very sorry for you, but don’t 
quite believe it, though you do look a 
little used up. We must not delay the 
business, then, for Devenish won’t remain 
here after to-morrow, so there is no time 
to spare.” 

The conversation of the two young 
men continued for some time longer, but 
nothing was said of importance, and they 
separated to dress for dinner, Maberly 
having given a last assurance of doing 
what he could for Arnold with Mrs. 
Devenish, whose obliging disposition 
made it easy for him to ask a favor from 
her; she was, moreover, a rather clever 
young woman, and likely to settle an 
affair, such as the one in question, ad- 
mirably. Her friendship for Miss Syden- 
ham had sprung up about a year ago, 
when they accidentally met, for the first 
time, at the house of a mutual acquaint- 
ance, where they were both on a visit of 
three weeks’ duration. She knew very 
little of the young lady’s family concerns, 
as the gentle reserve of Miss Syden. 
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ham’s manners rendered it impossible for 
any well-bred person to obtrude herself 
on her confidence, so that Mrs. Devenish 
was unable to give Arnold very much 
satisfaction relative to Mr. Sydenhaiw’s 
circumstances and connections. 

She merely described his eldest 
daughter as a very sweet, lovely girl, 
and did not know much about her 
sisters. 

It was arranged that she should ask 
the young ladies, on the following day, 
to accompany her to the remarkable ruin 
of C——, and she should make a party 
of the officers to attend also. 

“They surely cannot refuse being in- 
troduced to your friends,” she said to 
Maberly ; “and I may recommend him to 
their notice and pity.” 

Maberly mentioned the scheme to Ar- 
nold, who agreed that it was a magnifi- 
‘ent one, and determined on being most 
agreeable next day. He felt joyous and 
hopeful again, and looked almost as 
handsome as ever when the morrow 
came; and a brilliant sunshiny day it 
was, with small fleeey clouds sailing over 
the deep blue sky, and a pleasant breeze 
that relieved the influence of the July sun. 

For more than two months had Arnold 
lingered in C——, much of which time 
had been spent in vain hopes of becom- 
ing introduced to Miss Caroline Syden- 
ham, and now, when a prospect opened 
before him of having his wishes gratified, 
it was not surprising that he felt supreme- 
ly happy. Yet, a horrible dread cross- 
ed his mind, occasionally, that she might 
not accept Mrs. Devenish’s proposal of 
accompanying her to the ruin; that even 
if her sister came, she might not. These 
doubts and fears banished some peace 
from his mind, and his heart did not beat 
quite regularly yet, though he was dress- 
ing with peculiar care for the hour ap- 
pointed by Mrs. Devenish. He had al- 
ready set aside two different scarfs, and 
was adjusting the tie of a third, when 
Maberly sprang in to say, that Mrs. De- 
venish and two Miss Sydenhams were 
coming down Mary-street. 











“ Two Miss Sydenhams!” repeated An 
nold, frowning slightly, as he thrust hig 
arm into the sleeve of his paletot ; “ why 
did n’t they all come? What are they 
like ?” 

“Oh, like a confusion of gaudy ribbons 
and frippery, and uncommonly small, 
replied Maberly. 

Arnold was in too good humor to be 
angry with his friend’s impertinence, and 
after adjusting his hat with due precision, 
hastily sallied forth, anxious that he and 
Maberly might be sauntering, as if ac. 
cidentally, about the ruin, when Mrs, 
Devenish and her party should come up, 
They strolled along, making sundry evo. 
lutions with their canes, from the bar. 
racks down the main street, and on to- 
wards the wilder parts of the town 
which led to the ruin, and had already 
reached the summit of the remarkable 
eminence on which it stood, when Cap. 
tain and Mrs. Devenish, accompanied by 
Major Wingfield and Elrington, and the 
two younger Miss Sydenhams, appeared 
slowly ascending the rocky height. Ar- 
nold began to feel frightfully confused, 
and half wished himself at the barracks 
again. Maberly suggested the propri- 
ety of going to meet Mrs. Devenish, but 
his friend implored him to do no such 
thing, and they maintained their position 
on the summit till the party arrived near 
them. 

They exchanged the usual salutations, 
and then Mrs. Devenish, turning to her 
companions, said— 

“ Young ladies, permit me to introduce 
to you my friends, Mr. Hall and Mr. Ma- 
berly. 

Arnold scarcely knew what he was 
about, but he instinctively raised his hat, 
without looking at either of the girls; 
and Maberly was nearly as confused 
from amusement, yet he had sufficient 
coolness to observe, that the young 
ladies were extremely pretty. The elder 
Miss Sydenham looked a little paler than 
usual; yet it might have been observed, 
that her color changed very faintly, as 
she returned Arnold’s slight salutation 
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with downeast eyes. She appeared 
somewhat confused, and yet her embar- 
rassment did not seem to be the result 
of ill-breeding, or mauvaise honte, for she 
endeavored to overcome it with a charm- 
ing grace, while her sister gazed around 
her with the same distrait air as nearly 
always characterized her. She did not 
seem to think it necessary that either of 
the gentlemen just introduced should 
consider it worth while to address her- 
self; and as Maberly was a good deal 
amused at the utter indifference she mani- 
fested to any attention being paid her, 
perhaps it was through a spirit of contra- 
diction that he commenced a conversa- 
tion with her, while Arnold, taking cour- 
age from his example, addressed a few 
words to Caroline. His own embarrass- 
ment gave way considerably as he per- 
ceived that she scarcely ever raised her 
eyes to look at him, and answered his 
remarks about C——, and whether the 
ruin of the old Cathedral was not very 
wonderful and interesting, in a way that 
evinced a little abstraction of mind. She 
was certainly not quite at ease, and Ar- 
nold fancied, more than once, that the 
embarrassment of her manner was, in 
some way, connected with himself. And 
80 it was. 

He augured well from it, and his 
spirits rose to an amazing point at the 
idea that he was now making, or had be- 
fore made, some impression on her. She 
rarely permitted him to catch the bril- 
lianey of her wondrous eyes; but he 
had a good view of the long dark lashes 
that: shaded them; and of the finely pen- 
cilled brows, that were only just suffi- 
ciently arched for beauty, so as not to 
destroy the intellectual expression of her 
face ; and he was contented enough to 
talk himself, even though she might only 
answer his observations by a few words, 
or a pleasant laugh. Perhaps, like most 
men, he thought the less a woman talked 
the better; and did not object to mono- 
polizing all the conversation with ladies 
to himself. At all events he was very 
well pleased; and, as the party.entered 


the interior of the ruin, he felt much de- 
light in pointing out to her different 
styles of architectnre, which could still 
be detected in it, and in accompanying 
her up the long winding stairs that ap- 
peared to have led formerly to an abbey 
or castle attached to the cathedral. There 
was also a remarkable round tower, with 
two small apertures at the top, through 
which a dim light fell with a very pecu- 
liar effect, and which could only be view- 
ed by leaning forward over a fearful 
chasm; and Arnold was anxious that 
Caroline might see it, as by doing so she 
would be under the necessity of securing 
herself from falling beneath by taking 
hold of his hand. The young lady ap- 
parently was by no means cowardly or 
prudish, and she surrendered her hand to 
him without hesitation, in a way that jar- 
red slightly on Arnold. He would have 
preferred more charming embarrassment, 
but was still very well satisfied to hold 
for a little while the small fairy fingers 
that lay as cool and motionless as a tiny 
piece of marble in his keeping. She de- 
elared the view up the tower was very 
curious and pretty; and then suddenly 
gazing down the chasm beneath said, 
laughingly, that a suicide could easily be 
committed down there without any one 
finding it out. This was the first obser- 
vation she had as yet volunteered, and 
Arnold was a little surprised at the ex- 
treme brightness of her expression as she 
spoke. The remark, too, was an odd 
one for a young lady to make, and he 
looked at her for a moment before he 
replied, gaily— 

“ And are you in search of an eligible 
spot for such a purpose as you think the 
tower suitable? You surely seem too 
happy, Miss Sydenham, to be under the 
necessity of contemplating suicide ?” 

She returned the smiling look of Ar- 
nold with a glance of her large hazel 
eyes that half startled him. 

“And do you think that any one in 
this life can be really happy?” she asked, 
laughing slightly. 





“ Why, not exactly always; but there 
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are some people on whom the ills of ex- 
istence fall lightly. I should imagine, for 
instance, that you, Miss Sydenham, could 
easily bear a good burden of miseries.” 

“Yes; I laugh off wretchedness very 
often. It is well to be able to do so.” 
And she gave another of her peculiar 
smiles that had an odd, puzzling effect on 
Arnold. She looked pale, too, and a lit- 
tle ghastly, in the light that fell through 
the apertures of the roofless ruin. Her 
embarrassment had nearly all vanished, 
and she began to converse with a charm- 
ing grace, now and then coming out with 
strange ideas, that caused her companion 
to smile very often. He had never talk- 
ed to any one like her before. Of course 
he thought so, as he was in love. But 
really and truly she was very peculiar, 
and he began to doubt whether he had 
made any impression on her at all. She 
reminded him of a wicked little elf that 
might delight in teasing him when he 
would least expect it, or might vanish 
suddenly through the apertures of the 
ruin. 

Either by accident or design they had 
long since been removed from the rest of 
the party. Arnold never forgot the cir- 
cumstance, though his companion did not 
seem to take notice of it, and he endea- 
vored to delay joining Mrs. Devenish as 
long as possible. He whiled away a 
good deal of time in settling his pocket 
telescope, which he had not forgotten to 
bring with him, and in pointing out to 
her the best places for taking views of 
the surrounding mountains and valleys, 
till at length her sister came running for 
her. 

“Caroline, we must go home now, I 
think. It is almost four o’clock.” 

“Well, I suppose we must.” And 
Caroline gave a sigh as if she were very 
tired or melancholy, and Arnold would 
have sighed, perhaps, too, if he had 
dared; but still he felt very happy, 
though he knew a temporary parting was 
at hand. Mrs. Devenish and the rest 
joined them then, and Major Wingfield 
rallied Arnold on the téte-d-téte he had 
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been enjoying, while Maberly was a little 
anxious to know whether his friend had 
found Miss Caroline Sydenham more 
charming and animated than he had 
thought her sister, who had piqued him 
considerably by running away from him 
while he was carrying on a very edifying 
conversation relative to ruins and bury. 
ing-grounds. 

Arnold accompanied the ladies to their 
own door, and when they were about to 
part, Mrs. Devenish said, in her own pe. 
culiar, off-hand way : 

“ Miss Sydenham, I know your papa is 
always busy, and has no time for visit. 
ing; but, perhaps, you would take pity 
on the forlorn condition of my friend 
here, Mr. Hall, and permit him to call at 
your house now and then. He is nota 
sportsman, and complains bitterly of the 
loneliness of C——.” 

Arnold half wished the words unsaid, 
He watched Caroline’s countenance, and 
could not fuil to observe the very deep 
blush that overspread it. She collected 
herself, however, and quickly and grace- 
fully replied, that she and her sisters 
would be happy to see Mr. Hall if he 
should think it worth while to visit 
them. 

“We have not much amusement to of- 
fer, but there are some books in the 
house which are at your service,” she 
added, turning to him with a bright 
smile. He thanked her sincerely, and 
she gave him a very bewitching glance, 
though she did not offer her hand -when 
the final “ good evening” was wished. 

The ponderous hall-door of Mr. Sy- 
denham’s house yawned slowly to admit 
the fuiry forms of the two sisters, who 
entered the large hall, as it closed on 
them. 

“ Agnes, what are we to do now ?” ex- 
claimed the elder one, in real agony, as 
she threw her arm round her sister’s 
waist. “How very, very miserable we 
must always be!” Agnes said nothing, 
but two large tears fell from her eyes, as 
they ascended the wide staircase to- 
gether. 
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Arnold returned to the barracks hap- 
pier in his mind than he had felt for many 
months before. He considered the day 
as a triumphant one for him, and recalled 
all Caroline’s embarrassment and blushes 
with much satisfaction. Yes, why should 
she have changed color so often unless 
conscious of feeling more interest in him 
than she could conceal. There were 
many reasons to convince him that she 
was already quite in love. 

“ A fellow like me does not often find 
it very hard to win a girl’s heart,” he 
thought, getting impudent as he reflected 
on his success, and contemplating his 
face and figure for ten minutes in a look- 
ing-glass before he removed his hat. 
Reader, we are wrong, perhaps, in thus 
exposing the vanity and self-conceit of 
our hero; but he was really not a bad 
sort of young man. He was only very 
vain, like the generality of the unemploy- 
ed, good-looking young people of both 
sexes. 

Some days elapsed before the next 
Sunday came, and Arnold was a good 
deal disappointed in not seeing any of the 
Miss Sydenhams out during that time. 
He walked up Mary-street two or three 
times a day, unconscious that the eyes of 
several servant-maids and butlers were 
viewing him out of upper windows and 
portes cochéres in the enchanted neighbor- 
hood; and many a guess was hit upon 
that one of the three very pretty young 
ladies, incarcerated in the large sombre 
mansion of the resident magistrate, was 
the attraction in Mary-street. When 
Sunday came, he was still more disap- 
pointed in not seeing Miss Caroline Sy- 
denham at church. Her younger sister 
was the only member of her family who 
appeared there; and he merely had the 
satisfaction of obtaining a very slight 
salutation from her, as she passed him 
on her way out, after the service was 
over. The next day, and the next, were 
equally unfortunate, and Arnold lost 
much of his self-conceit again, and look- 
ed quite despairing. There was a com- 
plete relapse to his former hopelessness. 
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He now and then met Mr. Sydenham him- 
self, always looking very grave, and often 
very careworn, but Mr. Sydenham never 
seemed to notice him. There was a cer- 
tain air of good breeding in the appear- 
ance of the magistrate that forcibly 
struck Arnold; and he could not help 
feeling a strong interest in him, notwith- 
standing the bitter regret that his non- 
visiting propensities caused himself. 

How dull and heavily the hours drag- 
ged by.- It was worse than ever. Au- 
gust made its approach, and Arnold’s 
spirit sank to an abyss of misery in fear- 
ing he might be ordered from C—— at 
any moment, for the south was a good 
deal disturbed, and detachments of regi- 
ments were moving from one place to an- 
other continually. He was not, in gene- 
ral, a particularly modest or bashful 
youth, but he did not like the idea of 
calling on the Miss Sydenhams, though 
permitted to do so, until he should 
meet them out somewhere again; and 
he looked so ill and wo-begone that 
he was fain to pretend he had got rheu- 
matism, for which complaint he knew a 
good deal of exercise was often ordered. 
When a regimental surgeon was not de- 
tached at C——, Dr. Reynolds was the 
physician who attended the barracks 
there; and Arnold actually shrank from 
his rough but good-natured inquiries as 
to the state of his health, which were re- 
peated whenever he saw him latterly, till 
at length he admitted that rheumatic 
toothache kept him awake very much at 
night, and then he was ordered divers re- 
medies which he never took. This was 
the state of things, when one fine even- 
ing Arnold, as usual, took a saunter to- 
wards the ruin of C——. He had been 
wandering about for some time looking 
at the tombs and headstones that marked 
the graves of persons long since buried 
in the vicinity of the old cathedral, till, 
becoming a little weary, he flung himself 
on a rude stone among the ruins. Chance 
often does strange things for us; and it 
so happened that Arnold had placed him- 
self exactly near a spot where two young 
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ladies were talking together, and without 
being able to see them, he heard some of 
their conversation. For some time, how- 
ever, he was too much pre-occupied and 
abstracted to know or care what they 
were saying, till one of them, whose 
voice he recollected to have heard before, 
roused him suddenly, and he heard these 
words spoken in Miss Caroline Syden- 
ham’s well-known tones: 

“T am nearly sure that papa never will 
consent to it, even if he knew it would 
cost me a great deal of pain to refuse. 
You know how determined he always is 
—how hard to move.” 

“Yes; but are you not foolish to care 
so very much whether he consents or not. 
Mr. Hall [Arnold positively started, but 
could not move from his position] proba- 
bly will never oblige you to ask papa. 
Do not commence fretting already.” 

“But recollect the state of my own 
feelings, Agnes. I feel as if involved in 
great misery; and the thoughts that Mr. 
Hall himself may have observed my ex- 
treme confusion at different times dis- 
tract me. You, of course, cannot know 
what I suffer.” 

“Ah, you must get over this misery. 
Suppose Mr. Hall is ordered off with- 
out ever pushing the matter further—” 
Arnold waited to hear no more, but hur- 
ried away with a strange mixture of ideas 
crowding through his mind. 

To what did this misery and suffering 
of Caroline allude? why should he be 
coupled with it? what on earth was it all 
about? Her father’s consent—the state 
of her own feelings, all talked about with 
such evident pain. He mused, and mused, 
and at length brought himself to the be- 
lief that she was very much in love with 
himself. What else could the vain youth 
imagine from such a conversation? Yes, 
it was a settled thing, and Arnold smiled 
to himself, and thought, though so very 
much charmed by the fair Caroline, that 
she was over-quick in leaping from the 
slight attention she had paid her to ask- 
ing her “ papa’s consent.” 

“ How horribly ’cute these girls are at 








.as possible. 
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finding out the state of a fellow’s heart? 
he thought, congratulating himself og 
his good luck; and he was considering 
whether he should appear before the 
young ladies “accidentally,” or returm 
home at once, when they suddenly turned 
a corner of the ruin, and stood face to 
face with him. 

Caroline, on whom his eye first lit, ap. 
peared to have been weeping, and looked 
very melancholy. <A perceptible blush, 
however, suffused her face, as she retum. 
ed his salutation, and she was evidently 
a good deal confused at meeting him 
thus unexpectedly. Arnold was in high 
good humor, and conversed with singular 
animation, throwing more expression into 
his eyes than he had before dared to ven. 
ture on. He even went so far as to say 
he should beg permission to call for 4 
book from Miss Sydenham, as she had 
been kind enough to say she would lend 
him one or two, and he was really wea- 
ried to death in C——. Caroline color. 
ed violently at this, and then became pale 
Arnold fancied he could de. 
tect a smile in her sister’s blue eyes. She 
certainly was amused, and he thought her 
a little bit savage for being so, while 
Caroline was so evidently embarrassed, 
Nevertheless, he talked and laughed a 
good deal himself, but could not rouse 
his fair little companion into anything like 
good spirits. The brilliant sparkle that 
had formerly charmed him so much, seemed 
to have forsaken her eyes, She was lan- 
guid and distraite almost as her sister; yet 
he admired her present soft smile and pen- 
sive silence, even more than he had before 
admired her brillianey. They all three 
walked for some time about the ruin, 
stopping occasionally to look at graves 
and tombstones in the burying-ground, 
and at last Caroline seated herself on a 
marble monument with an air of ennui. 

“Tam very tired,” she said, looking up 
at Arnold with her large hazel eyes, as 
he stood before her. “What a lovely 
resting-place this is, I should just like to 
be buried here ;” and she glanced around 
her with a melancholy smile, 
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Arnold smiled, too, but not in a melan- 
choly way, and Agnes seated herself be- 
side her sister, without speaking. There 
was a short silence, and Arnold, not know- 
ing well what to say next, amused him- 
self by rattling his cane absently through 
alarge empty skull that happened to have 
been thrown up near him. 

Caroline observed his occupation with 
alittle horror, but made no remark. At 
last she got up again, and said it was time 
fogohome. The words had hardly been 
spoken, when a tall dark figure ap- 
proached her. It was Mr. Sydenham 
himself, grave and stately as usual, who 
had slowly advanced upon the youthful 
party before they were aware of his 
presence. 

* Are you not afraid of catching cold, 
while out so late?’ he asked, in a bland 
wice, throwing a careless glance at Ar- 
nold, as he drew Caroline’s hand within 
hisarm in a slow, quiet way. Caroline 
said nothing, but the fairy hand, thus im- 
prisoned, trembled nervously. Agnes 
sprang forward herself to take possession 
of her father’s disengaged arm, and both 
the sisters wished Arnold good evening. 
Mr. Sydenham looked again at him with 
the same grave, benevolent expression as 
his face usually wore. There was cer- 
tinly nothing in it to frighten or dis- 
tourage Arnold, and he watched the re- 
treating figures of the two girls as they 
walked away, leaning on their father, till 
they were no longer visible. 

In deep silence Mr. Sydenham con- 
ducted his daughters home. They en- 
tered their sombre dwelling, all three pre- 
oeeupied with unpleasant thoughts, and 
the two girls were requested gravely to 
join their father in his study. They did 
to in no very comfortable frame of mind, 
and Mr. Sydenham flung himself into an 
easy chair, with an air of extreme weari- 
hess and dejection. 

“T see plainly,” he commenced, ad- 
dressing Caroline in a sad tone, “ that you 
and your sister here are bent on embit- 
tering the few remaining sources of hap- 
piness I have. You are wicked, diso- 
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bedient girls, likely to bring me to dis. 
grace and ruin; you cannot expect luck 
or grace, while thus running constantly 
in exact opposition to a parent’s com- 
mands.” 

There was a pause; neither of the of- 
fending girls spoke, nor did they seem at 
all surprised at the severe words of their 
father. A sigh, deep, but resigned, was 
Caroline’s sole reply. 

“ Here I find you,” continued Mr. Sy- 
denham, sitting up very erect, “in com- 
pany with a young fellow, whom, with- 
out doubt, you have gone out to meet, 
and of whom you can possibly know 
nothing! What conduct! Once for all, 
young ladies, I forbid you leaving the 
house to take a walk, unless under my 
protection, in future.” 

“ You are mistaken, papa,” urged Caro- 
line, coloring with indignation, “in sup- 
posing that either of us were aware we 
should meet any one this evening at the 
ruin; our seeing Mr. Hall there was a 
mere accident.” 

“No excuse, no excuse,” hurriedly ob- 
served Mr. Sydenham, with impatience, “I 
know very well how the matter stands. 
I have no faith in your sex, none what- 
ever; your mother has put nice notions 
in your head; oh! the folly and irration- 
ality of women !” 

Caroline’s face became flushed:painfully. 

“T fear, papa, there is no use in trying 
to explain this affair. I have been led 
into a sort of dilemma by Julia’s friend, 
Mrs. Devenish, who introduced us to this 
Mr. Hall, and I promised to lend him 
books as ——” 

“ You promised to lend him books !” 
exclaimed Mr. Sydenham, in horror and 
surprise. “And you tell me this so 
cooly! You will neither lend him books, 
nor shall he ever enter this house, and I 
have told you so before. Never shall I 
consent to his being admitted here !” 

“Then what amI to do? Can you 
feel no pity for me?” asked Caroline, pale 
and aghast with misery. “Iam involved 
in perplexity, and know not how to extri- 
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“T forbid further communication with 
this young man, under any pretext what- 
ever. When I consented to your accom- 
panying me to C——, it was, as of course 
you recollect, under strict injunctions that 
you would not seek society ; but you are 
trying to slip through my rules and guid- 
ance now. False-hearted girls, you wish 
to ruin me with your extravagance and 
misconduct.” And Mr. Sydenham leaned 
back again in his chair, as if exhausted 
by anguish of mind. Caroline’s firmness 
gave way, and she burst into tears—tears 
wrung from a wounded, miserable soul. 
Mr. Sydenham coughed unrelentingly. 

“This is the way you always try to get 
the better of me. Iam really grieved to 
find that my daughters are just as mean 
and silly as the rest of their sex,” he said, 
sarcastically, “You surely must have 
fallen in love with this moustached hero, 
or it would not cost you such pain to 
have him refused admittance here, in obe- 
dience to your father’s commands.” 

“ In love,” repeated Caroline, with an 
almost sorrowful smile. “My experience 
of matrimonial life has not been likely 
to put thoughts of love or marriage in 
my head. You know the opinions my 
sisters and myself hold with regard to 
matrimony. I had far rather earn my 
bread as an humble menial, than become 
a slave to.the caprice and tyranny of any 
man; and in almost every case of married 
life, the wife is a poor beaten-down slave.” 

Mr. Sydenham smiled contemptuously. 

“In spite of all you say, my dear, I 
consider you would be glad to get an 
offer of marriage. It is because I wish 
to keep you in proper order, that you are 
all so miserable and discontented, but I 
warn you that you will not succeed in 
getting husbands by running after young 
men against your father’s wishes,” 

Caroline did not reply, emotions long 
pent up, were gradually bursting forth, 
a sudden faintness seized her, and she 
sank back senseless. Agnes flew to her 
support in an agony of terror, and Mr. 
Sydenham watched her anxiously, though 
he did not move from his chair, 
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At this moment Miss Sydenham glided 
in, so noiselessly and so pale, that she 
seemed quite spectral. In a glance she 
comprehended how matters stood, for, 
unhappily, scenes like the present one 
were no rare occurrence in Mr. Sydenm 
ham’s house, 

“Father you will kill her, you are 
killing us all!” she exclaimed in an ex. 
cited manner, as she chafed her sisters 
cold hands. 

“You are all disobedient, misguided 
young females,” slowly observed Mr, 
Sydenham, “and you may all go where 
you please. I see you wish to revolt 
against me; even you, Julia, have turned 
rebel.” 

“If we were three young men, we 
should not be treated as we are,” retum- 
ed Miss Sydenham calmly. “But it is 
ever thus with women, and I am thank. 
ful that we have all had warning in time 
to eschew voluntary connection with an 
unreasonable, tyrannical sex.” 

“ And if such be your cause of thank. 
fulness, young lady, how is it that your 
sister there faints off, because I forbid 
further intercourse with a young officer 
of dragoons, for whom she has evidently 
imbibed a sudden friendship ?” 

“She does not care a straw for poor 
Mr. Hall,” (Oh, Arnold, had you heard 
this!) “It is through a sense of de 
cency, that she wishes him to be admit. 
ted here, to conceal the extraordinary 
state of seclusion and restraint we have 
hitherto been obliged to maintain.” 

“You wish to make friends, that you 
may abuse your father to them, and call 
him a tyrant.” 

“ Far from it, we have done all we can 
to hide what I fear must soon become 
known. What must our servants think! 
That we, without doubt, are three very 
eccentric characters.” 

“ Well, I am a very happy man ; bless 
ed with a wife who refuses to live with 
me, and three dutiful girls who call me 4 


tyrant for preserving order in my own} 


house.” 
He arose, repeated a fiat that Mr. Hall 
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should not receive his sanction to enter 
his dwelling, and that the young ladies 
in future should confine themselves with- 
in doors, unless he chose to accompany 
them himself for a short drive or walk. 
Mr. Sydenham had a bad temper and a 
tyrannical disposition. During twenty- 
two years, he had well nigh succeeded 
in breaking the heart of a gentle wife, 
who was at last obliged, through deli- 
excy of health, to seek peace in the 
dwelling of her youth, and once more 
she became an inmate of her father’s 
house. One child had been permitted 
to remain with her, but her three eldest 
daughters volunteered to join their father, 
when he accepted the appointment of re- 
sident magistrate at C——, and they were 
all now pining victims of harsh orders and 
unreasonable demands. They were all 
talented, proud-spirited girls; but society 
excludes women from from making use of 
abilities further than in the arrangements 
of kitchen and nursery affairs, which very 
common minds are capable of conduct- 
ing; and in spite of genius and singular 
discernment, these three young women 
were forced to suffer a mean, obscure 
existence, dependent on a father who re- 
garded them as belonging to a weak, un- 
reasonable sex, and they had too much 
reflection to think of doing as some wo- 
men, who, when similarly situated, en- 
deavor to exchange parental tyranny for 
the frequently far more galling bondage 
of marriage. They were gentle, amiable 
creatures, patient and long-suffering as 
human beings could well be. They had 
always endeavored to conceal from their 
domestics that any ill-feeling ever exist- 
ed towards them on the part of their 
father; yet Charlotte Fogarty, the lately 
hired waiting-maid, had vague suspicions 
that all was not right between Mr. Sy- 
denham and his daughters. There were 
tearful eyes and pale countenances too 
often observed among the young ladies, 
and Miss Sydenham’s headaches were 
too frequently coupled. with grave, dis- 
pleased looks from the master, not to 
awaken doubts and surmises, Mr, Sy- 
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denham, however, was always too gentle- 
manly to raise his voice, or resort to clap. 
ping doors with violence, even when he 
was most angry, so that high words and 
rude uproar were never heard in the 
house. 

And now we return to our friend Ar- 
nold Hall; he who was buoying him. 
self up with false hopes and false conjec- 
tures in his dingy barrack-room. Being 
an only son, with a good property to in- 
herit from his father, in the south of 
England, he did not see why Mr. Syden- 
ham could have much objection to con- 
senting to his obtaining his daughter’s 
hand in marriage. He was getting per- 
fectly serious, and, of course, romanti- 
cally indifferent, as to whether Caroline 
possessed a fortune. Her father’s con- 
sent was all he deemed it necessary now 
to seek for, and he summoned up a cour- 
age quite surprising. He wrote several 
outlines of a regular proposal for the 
young lady, intending to send it to her 
papa, stating his present means and future 
prospects very clearly and satisfactorily. 

As to his own parents, he did not fear 
opposition to his wishes on their part, for 
he was a spoiled pet with both father 
and mother, and quite free to act as he 
pleased, without running the risk of be- 
ing cut off with a shilling in his father’s 
will, and, besides this, he had already in- 
formed his family, by letters from C——, 
of the state of his mind with regard to 
the very charming young lady, who, he 
had no doubt, was in love with himself, 
so that they were in some measure pre- 
pared for such a step as he contemplated 
taking. 

Well, he wrote a letter to Mr. Syden- 
ham, very carefully spelt and quite pro- 
perly worded, which is more than some 
very elegant young dragoon officers, with 
ample incomes, can do; and when it was 
sealed up, he put it in the bottom of his 
portmanteau instead of the post-office, 
for his heart failed again. He let another 
week slip by, and then he, one day, dres- 
sed himself scrupulously, and went to 
eall for the book Miss Caroline Syden- 
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ham had promised him. As he approach- 
ed the large dwelling of the resident 
magistrate, by an upward glance he per- 
ceived a very pretty head in one of the 
drawing-room windows, which disappear- 
ed, however, as quickly as he had observ- 
ed it, and he rapped at the massive hall- 
door, satisfied that one of the young 
ladies, at least, was at home. The knock 
sounded very hollow and _ sepulchral 
through the wide hall, and it was some 
time ere it was answered by the faithful 
Charlotte Fogarty herself, who looked 
impenetrably grave. 

“ Are the young ladies at home?” ask- 
ed Arnold carelessly. 

“They are, sir; but one of them is ill, 
and they have not seen any one these 
two or three days.” 

Arnold turned a little pale, and longed 
to inquire which of the three was indis- 
posed, but did not like to do so, and 
he merely said he was very sorry, and 
handed in his card. He returned home 
very much downcast and dejected, and in 
the barrack-yard met Major Wingfield, 
who told him he had just received inti- 
mation that the regiment was under im- 
mediate orders for Athlone, and that all 
the out detachments were to proceed 
there at once. 

Armold was distracted ; he made no 
remark on the major’s information, but 
hurried to his room, there to ponder on 
his misery. He tore open the letter he 
had intended sending Mr. Sydenham, and 
re-read it in despair. There was no time 
to lose, he sealed it again, and actually 
despatched it to the post-office. 

The die was cast. His fate was soon 
to be decided. 

* * * * 

Mr. Sydenham sat in his study, sur- 
rounded with official documents, pale and 
bilions, with dark forebodings clouding 
his brow, as Arnold’s letter reached him. 
He read it in some surprise, and not with- 
out pleasure, and smiled with much grati- 
fication as he refolded it. 

“This will rouse and please her, I have 





no doubt,” he mentally observed, as he 
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repaired to the chamber of his daughter 
Caroline, who, since some days had been 
confined to her room from illness, brought 
on by his own ill-humor, She was lying 
on a sofa, languid and listless, with her 
eyes closed, as he entered, her bright 
hair all taken off her face, and a deep. 
bordered cap veiling the contour of her 
pale cheeks. 

Agnes had been reading to her, and 
looked nearly as ill as herself. 

“I have brought you something, which 
I know will cure you,” he said, taking 
her hand gaily. “ Read this, and then 
tell me what you think—you ean consult 
with your sisters.” Mr. Sydenham was 
in a very condescending humor; he felt 
so grateful that Arnold had preferred ad. 
dressing himself, on the subject of his 
letter, to writing to Caroline herself, that 
he immediately concluded him to be a 
young man of sense and discernment, 
He often wished his daughters were mar. 
ried, but did not trouble himself in think- 
ing how husbands could be procured for 
them. 

That Caroline should refuse a suitable 
offer of marriage never occurred to him, 
for, like most men, and many women, he 
imagined all girls were anxious to enter 
the matrimonial state; so he felt no 
doubt that his daughter would be delight 
ed to accept the proposal of Mr. Hall, a 
fine-looking young fellow with plenty of 
money. Caroline was elevated in his 
estimation considerably by being thus 
honored by one of his own sex, and with 
a caprice, alone worthy of a female, he for- 
got entirely how strongly he had a few 
days previously objected to Mr. Hall re- 
ceiving even admittance to his house. 

His daughter read the letter thus hand- 
ed her, with undisguised surprise ; a flush 
of pleasure suffused her pale cheek, for, 
alas! be it known, that in spite of her 
otherwise excellent disposition, Caroline 
Sydenham was the least atom in the 
world of a eoquette. Under happier 
auspices, and had she moved in society, 
probably her wicked feelings might have 
been given full scope to; but at present 
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they only existed without having attained 
a growth worth mentioning. 

«What a silly young man,” she ob- 
served, smiling, as she handed the letter 
to her sister, for whom she had read it 
out previously ; “he wishes to marry me 
without knowing what sort of disposition, 
temper, or principles I may have.” 

“Do not condemn him for that, Caro- 
line; an intimate acquaintanceship of a 
year’s standing might never discover to 
him your disposition or temper, unless you 
were married,” replied Agnes, “ What 
will you say to him ?” 

“T should like to punish him well for 
his presumption,” laughingly returned 
Caroline. 

“A refusal of his offer will punish him 
sufficiently, poor fellow,” observed Miss 
Sydenham, who had joined her sisters. 
She was imbued with a horror of coquetry 
and considered that Caroline should de- 
cline the proposal of Mr. Hall in a way 
least likely to wound and mortify him ; 
and Caroline followed her advice. A 
letter to him was. planned, couched in 
very amiable language, and not at all 
expressive of the extreme surprise, and 
even amusement, his offer had excited in 
her mind, before Mr. Sydenham saw his 
daughters again, and when he next en- 
tered Caroline’s apartment, her decision 
was made known to his astonishment, 
and a little displeasure. The light way 
in which the young ladies all regarded 
the matter perfectly overcame him. He 
said little, but perused the letter intended 
for Mr. Hall very gravely. 

“And these are your true sentiments, 
Caroline?” he asked, in a disappointed 
tone. 

“Yes, papa; most assuredly I have no 
wish to become the wife of Mr. Arnold 
Hall. I have got one proposal now, at 
least, and this will preserve me from dis- 
grace in your and my sisters’ eyes when 
Tam an old maid.” 

“Pshaw! do not talk like a fool. Of 
course you may do as you like in this 
case.” In school-boy language, Mr. Sy- 
denham felt “snubbed,” and he looked 





so dejected that Caroline’s heart relented. 
He began to believe that his daughters 
would not marry, even if they had oppor- 
tunities of doing so, and he retired from 
the room much disappointed. Caroline 
leaned back on the sofa, weak and pale 
again, as before, and closed her eyes. But, 
alas! no pen can describe the sensations of 
Arnold Hall when the fatal letter reached 
him. Mortification, vexation, and wound- 
ed pride, all combined to crush the grief 
of disappointed love. The feelings of 
vanity overcame the anguish of his heart, 
and for a few hours he writhed under a 
load of pitiable mental agony. This ex- 
citement, however, at last cooled down, 
and was succeeded by a state of fixed 
melancholy which depressed him sadly. 
The hurry of departure from C—— did 
not rouse him in the least. He mechan- 
ically ordered his servant to pack up his 
clothes, and prepared for the route to 
Athlone in a frame of mind little to be 
envied. He paid no farewell visit to the 
ruin where he had wandered so often 
during the summer evenings, hoping and 
anxious. He banished Mary-street from 
his recollection, and gave no parting 
glance to the tall cathedral spire, ere he 
left the old city. Ellen Rooney, how- 
ever, received a last visit from him, and in 
terms of bitter sarcasm he expressed to 
her how sincerely he and his brother offi- 
cers thanked the gentry in the neighbor- 
hood of C—— for their kindness and hos- 
pitality to them during the space of five 
months. The remembrance of it would 
long live in their recollection, She 
smiled at him benevolently. 

“Well, I hope you may be pleasanter 
in your new quarters, sir.” 

But Arnold felt as if there was no hap- 
piness for him any more. His spirit was 
erushed, if not altogether broken, and he 
left C———as altered as he could have 
been in so short a space of time since his 
arrival there. 

On remaining for some time at Ath- 
lone, he applied for leave of absence, on 
the plea of ill health, and repaired to 
England, where he spent a few months 
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of wretchedness. In vain he endeavored 
to forget the girl, who, he felt convinced, 
had done what she‘could to make him 
believe she loved him. He condemned 
Caroline unjustly. If she had betrayed 
emotion in his presence, likely to lead to 
the belief that he was not regarded with 
indifference by her, it was only because 
circumstances forbade her treating him 
with the civility and attention which she 
considered due to a person introduced to 
her as he was. Her father’s harsh com- 
mands, coupled with her own sense of 
how inhospitable and unkind both he and 
his family must appear, always rendered 
her abashed and ill at ease while in com- 
pany with him, and her consequent em- 
barrassment on such occasions had been 
the fatal cause of deceiving Arnold. She 
had never intended to practise the slight- 
est coquetry on him. But he felt it was 
otherwise, and his mind had received a 
shock it could not easily recover from. 

One morning, while still with his fa- 
mily in ——shire, he read a paragraph in 
the Limerick Chronicle which struck him. 
It was this :-— 

“We understand that Mr. Sydenham, 
the resident magistrate at C——, has re- 
linquished his appointment there, owing 
to a family affliction.” 

A month after he was en route for 
Athlone again, to join his regiment, and 
he determined to pass through C on 
his way there, though by doing so he 
would diverge considerably from the di- 
rect route to the place of his destination. 
He was now sure that the Sydenhams 
had left the old city, and he had no fears 
of encountering any of them. The au- 
tumn and winter had passed away, and it 
was rather late on a fine evening in spring 
when he entered C—— once more. 

The city looked as dingy as ever in the 
fast falling twilight, and Arnold was glad 
that the gathering obscurity would pre- 
serve him from being recognised or no- 
ticed generally in the town. Strangers 
were no rare sights inC——. New faces 
were continually passing and repassing 
through it, and military-looking gentry 
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were frequently casual visitors, so he way 
fortunate enough to escape attention or 
serutiny, as he quickly bent his steps 
through different portions of the town, 
closely enveloped in a military cloak, and 
with his hat pressed over his forehead, 
He passed the stately domicile of the late 
resident magistrate, and saw that it looked 
as dismal as ever, and was evidently unten. 
anted. He next proceeded to the ruin of 
the old cathedral, and ascended the rug. 
ged height on which it stood, with melan. 
choly feelings. 

The evening air was still sharp, but 
the grass looked fresh and green. Far 
away the surrounding mountains rose 
dimly upwards in majestic wildness, and 
round about the ruin were new graves 
telling of recent deaths. Arnold stopped 
to read a few inscriptions on the tombs, 
when two particularly neat monuments 
arrested his attention. Side by side they 
were placed together, of pure white mar. 
ble, and exactly alike in form. On the 
first that caught his eye, Arnold read 
these words :— 


“To the memory of Caroline Sydenham, 
Who departed this life 


on 
26th December, 18—, 
Aged 19 years,” 


His head seemed spinning round. Was 
he dreaming, or under the influence ofa 
erazed imagination? No; the monument 
was there in good earnest, and without 
knowing what he did, he glanced to the 
corresponding one, erected to the memory 
of Agnes Sydenham, who had expired 
exactly two months after her sister's 
death. 

How long he stood there, shocked and 
doubting the sanity of his own mind, we 
cannot exactly say, but the clear moon- 
light night found him still wandering 
among the old and new graves, round the 
ruined cathedral, with feelings of melan- 
choly rarely equalled, 

The “family affliction” alluded to in the 
paragraph of the Limerick Chronicle, an- 
nouncing Mr, Sydenham’s resignation of 
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his appointment at C——, no doubt was 
caused by the deaths of his two younger 
daughters, and all Arnold’s bitter feelings 
against Caroline abated. She was now 
gone from the world, interred in a spot 
where he recollected to have heard her 
say, the very last evening he had seen her, 
she would “ just like to be buried.” The 
words had fallen lightly on him then; but, 
alas! how soon the wish was fulfilled. 
Her sister, too, the gentle, quiet little 
Agnes, lying now side by side with her in 
death! Arnold felt, indeed, that life was 
uncertain. He was taught a lesson not 
easily forgotton. 

A few years have elapsed since the last 
hapless love affair of our young dragoon, 
and he is now a captain, of grave, steady 
demeanor. He attends church regularly 
every Sunday, in the morning and even- 
ing, and is observed to pay undeviating 
attention to his prayer-book during the 
period of Divine service. His brother 
officers have ceased to wonder why Hall 
has become so strange and altered; yet 
there are vague suspicions entertained 
that he has been jilted by some fair 
one, as he eschews the society of la- 
dies, and rides thirty miles off when the 
regiment gives a ball, that he may not be 
expected to attend it. 

We understand that Miss Sydenham is 
still unmarried, and her faithful attendant 
Charlotte Fogarty, remains with her. 
Some young ladies, verging on old maid- 
ism themselves, begin to wonder that a 
“handsome girl like Miss Sydenham does 
not get married ;” but she adheres to a de- 
termination made long since, and resolves 
on living in single blessedness all her 
days. Since the death of her sisters, her 
father and mother have become recon- 
ciled to each other’s society, and they all 
now live together in a lonely mansion, 
some miles distant from a quiet watering 
place in the south-west of England, where 
they maintain a strict seclusion seldom 
interrupted. And now, reader, our tale is 
ended, and it has, at least the merit of 
being, for the most part, truthful, if it fails 
in brilliancy of incident or description. 
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THE PLOUGHSHARE OF OLD ENGLAND. 


Tue sailor boasts his stately ship, the bulwark of 
the isle! 

The soldier loves his sword, and sings of tented 
plains the while ; 

But we will hang the ploughshare up within our fa- 
thers’ halls, 

And guard it as the deity of plenteous festivals, 

We'll pluck the brilliant poppies, and the far-famed 
barleycorn. 

To wreath with bursting wheat-ears that outshine 
the saffron morn ; 

We'll crown it with a glowing heart, and pledge 
our fertile land, 

The Ploughshare of old England, and the sturdy 
peasant band ! 


The work it does is good and blest, and may be 
proudly told ; 

We see it in the teeming barns, and fields of way- 
ing gold; 

Its metal is unsullied, no blood-stain lingers there : 

God speed it well, and let it thrive unshackled 
everywhere. 

The bark may rest upon the wave, the spear may 
gather dust; 

But never may the prow that cuts the furrow lie 
and rust. 

Fill up, fill up, with glowing heart, and pledge our 
fertile land, 

The Ploughshare of old England, and the sturdy 
peasant band! 


THE FOREST TREES. 


Up with your heads, ye sylvan lords, 
Wave proudly in the breeze, 

For our cradle bands and coffin boards 
Must come from the forest trees. 


We bless ye for your summer shade, 
When our weak limbs fail and tire ; 
Our thanks are due for your winter aid, 

When we pile the bright log fire. 


Oh! where would be our rule on the sea, 
And the fame of the sailor band, 

Were it not for the oak and cloud-crowned pine 
That spring on the quiet land ? 


When the ribs and the masts of the good ship live, 
And weather the gale with ease, 

Take his glass from the tar, who will not give, 
A health to the forest trees. 


Ye lend to life its earliest joy, 
And wait on its latest page ; 

In the circling hoop for the rosy boy, 
And the easy chair for age. 


The old man totters on his way 
With footsteps short and slow, 
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But without the stick for his help and stay 
Not a yard’s length could he go. 


The hazel twig in the stripling’s hand 
Hath magic power to please ; 

And the trusty staff and slender wand 
Are plucked from the forest trees. 








ESCAPE OF AN AUSTRIAN PRISONER. 


WE extract the following from Black- 
wood’s notice of a recent volume issued 
in London :— 

A casemate was assigned to him as a place 
of confinement. This was a vaulted room, 
twenty feet long by eight wide, entered 
by descending three steps, and receiving 
light through a window down to the 
ground, four feet wide and three high, 
serving on occasion as the embrasure 
for a cannon, and closed by a strong gra- 
ting. The window looked out upon the 
ditch and counterscarp. At noon the pro- 
vost in charge of the prisoners entered 
this dreary cell, followed by a soldier 
bringing M. de Pimodan’s dinner. 

“The provost, who still wore the im- 
perial uniform, appeared about fifty years 
old; his hair was already white, but his 
gray eyes were full of fire. His aspect 
was grave and melancholy. When the 
soldier had left the room, he sat down 
upon my bed and conversed with me; he 
told me he had served thirty years in a 
battalion of grenadiers ; he spoke of the 
emperor with respect, and it seemed to 
me that he was striving to gain my con- 
fidence, but I was on my guard and dis- 
trusted him. He wished me a good night 
and went out. 

“TJ passed the whole afternoon in plan- 
ning an escape: I examined the bars of 
the window, and having found a long iron 
hook amongst some rubbish and broken 
furniture in a corner, I concealed it.. This 
hook was strong enough to force a lock, 
but I saw directly that there was no 
chance of escaping by way of the door, 
which opened to the interior of the for- 
tress. I should have had to pass two 
lines of fortifications, and the Hungarian 
outposts; it was impossible, I tried to 
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wrench out the bars of the window—they 
were too strong; subsequently I managed 
to push asunder two, so as to pass 
head through them. Whether by door 
or window, flight was impossible, and 
the walls were six feet thick.” 

Trusting to the chapter of accidents, 
the captive did not despond. The next 
day, at the same hour, the provost, whose 
name was Kussmaneck, visited him. He 
had orders to allow him an hour's airing 
upon the ramparts of the fortress, At 
their foot flowed the Danube; it was a 
chance for escape—a desperate one, cer 
tainly—to spring into the stream and 
swim for liberty and life. M. de Pimodan 
resolved to wait a few days and mature 
his plan before attempting to execute it, 
That day and the following one, Kuss. 
maneck continued his fruitless attempts 
to win the Austrian officer’s confidence, 
At last, on the fourth day, after walking 
for some time in silence by his side, the 
old grenadier suddenly said, “ There are 
several of us here attached to the emperor 
by feeling and by our oaths, which we 
have never violated; we are here against 
our will.” Then he stopped short and 
looked hard at M. de Pimodan, with an 
expression of sincerity that dissipated the 
officer’s doubts. “Two non-commission- 
ed officers of engineers,” he continued, “a 
young Croat, named Gerberich, the pro 
prietor of the bridge and myself, are ready 
to risk all to re-establish the emperor’s au 
thority in the fortress. And to tell you 
everything, captain,” added he, after a mo 
mentary hesitation, “we hava means of 
correspondence with Colonel Mamula;* 
we can even go to him, by gliding at night 
in a boat close along the shore of the Da 
nube; thus did Sergeant Braunstein of the 
engineers agree on signals by which to 
warn him when the Hungarians are pre 


* “ This officer still held the position round the 
fortress of Peterwardein, which he had main- 
tained since the beginning of the war; to compet 
sate the small number of his troops, he had traced 
immense lines of circumvallation. He had but 
two thousand men, and all his energy and talent 
were employed in preventing the Hungarians from 
forcing his lines.” 
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paring to attack. Braunstein’s house is 
yisible from one of the redoubts of the 
line of cireumvallation. When the Hun- 
garians are about to attack the colonel, 
the sergeant warns him by a light in the 
window at night, or, in the daytime, by a 
black cloak hung out over the white wall. 
Captain,” continued Kussmaneck, “ you 
are our superior—you must be our leader, 
the moment is propitious for an attempt. 

At night there are but fifteen hundred 
men in the fortress; the remainder of the 
garrison encamps in the bridge-head at 
Neusatz, and it takes more than two 
hours to close the bridge of boats (opened 
at night for fear of its destruction by fire- 
ships) and re-establish the communica- 
tion.” 

Convinced of Kussmaneck’s good faith, 
Captain Pimodan entered readily into his 
plans, and revolved in his mind the best 
means of effectually seconding a night- 
attack by Colonel Mamula. In the case- 
mates adjacent to his own were imprison- 
ed ninety-eight soldiers of Croat and Scla- 
vonian regiments, condemned by courts- 
martial, previously to the insurrection, to 
hard labor for various terms of years, for 
highway robbery, manslaughter, and as- 
sassination. They were all Croats and 
Sclavonians, the Hungarians having re- 
leased their own countrymen, and incor- 
porated them in the Honveds, These 
men Kussmaneck could set at liberty ; 
and although few in number, much was 
to be expected from their sudden appear- 
ance and desperate daring. 

“The next day,” continues M. de Pi- 
modan, “at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
Kussmaneck conducted me to the ram- 
parts. Braunstein and Kraue, the two 
sergeants of engineers, were strolling 
carelessly up and down: he made them 
a sign, and they followed us into a nar- 
row road formed by piles of wood ar- 
ranged as in a timber-yard. Braunstein 
was fair and pale, and seemed delicate; 
Kraue had broad shoulders and a large 
head, thick eyebrows, anda resolute look. 
We agreed upon our plan. In the night 
Kussmaneck was to liberate all the pri- 
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soners, who were to be told off before. 
hand into four detachments of twenty- 
four men each. The muskets of the 
guard at the Belgrade gate of the fortress 
were piled during the night opposite the 
guard-house whilst the soldiers slept, and 
were watched by a single sentinel: the 
first thing to be done was to overpower 
this sentinel, seize the thirty muskets, 
bayonet the sleeping guard, and obtain 
possession of thé gate. I was to lead 
this party. Kussmaneck, with twenty- 
four more of the convicts, was to seize 
upon three pieces of cannon which were 
kept all night in readiness, with matches 
lighted, in case of attack : once master of 
these guns, he was to turn them; and his 
men, with their backs to the ramparts, 
were to be ready to fire on the Hunga- 
rians. Braunstein and Kraue, with the 
two other detachments, were to make 
their way into the barracks and seize the 
muskets of the sleeping garrison. Mean- 
while, Colonel Mamula, warned by a vol- 
ley of musketry, was to send cavalry at a 
gallop through the gate in my posses- 
sion, and himself follow with the infantry. 
Without exaggerating our strength and re- 
sources, and even if part of the plan had 
failed, we were well able to make a fight 
and keep the Belgrade gate open for half 
an hour—it being better for our men to 
fight to the last drop of their blood, than 
to give themselves up to be massacred or 
shot. Colonel Mamula must be written 
to with the necessary details, and to agree 
with him on the plan of attack: Gerber- 
ich had offered to take the letter: he was 
now the only person who could accept 
this dangerous mission. On a former 
occasion, when the Hungarians had not 
yet doubled their outposts, Braunstein 
and Kraue had managed to elude their 
vigilance and pass out of the lines; now 
this appeared impossible. Gerberich, by 
pretending business between the fortress 
and the inner line of outposts, could ob- 
tain a pass to go out, and then steal 
through the pickets into the open coun- 
try; it was at risk of his life, but he was 
‘ready.” 
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When all was arranged, M. de Pimo- 
dan, that he might not have to reproach 
himself with the death of these three 
men, who were all husbands and fathers, 
warned them of the danger they ran, and 
of the little they had to gain by success. 
For him, a prisoner, unmarried, and eager 
for distinction, the risk was worth run- 
ning; the utmost they could hope for 
was a medal or an ensign’s commission. 
But the brave fellows were firm and even 
enthusiastic in their resolve. “If we are 
shot,” said Kussmaneck, “the emperor 
will take care of our wives and child- 
ren.” The four conspirators grasped 
each other’s hands and parted. 

“T passed the rest of the day in writing 
to Colonel Mamula on a strip of thin 
paper, which, when rolled up, was not 
thicker than the little finger, and only 
three inches long. I gave it to Kuss- 
maneck to transmit to Gerberich, and told 
him to enjoin him strictly not to hide it 
in his boots or clothes, but to carry it in 
his hand, and to swallow it if detected. 
But Braunstein, having got information 
in the course of the evening of a contem- 
plated change in the pickets, stimulated 
also, as I believe, by a noble desire to 
share all the danger, wrote the particulars 
of the change to Colonel Mamula. His 
writing was large, he neglected to use 
thin paper, and, notwithstanding my in- 
junctions, he let Gerberich sew the two 
letters between the cloth and lining of 
his coat, under the armpit. 

“ Gerberich had obtained a pass, signed 
by the commandant of the fortress, to go 
to one of his vineyards, situated on the 
line of the Hungarian advanced posts. 
At noon, on the 27th May, he left the 
fortress: he was to return the same night 
with a reply from Colonel Mamula. I 
crouched down in the embrasure of my 
prison window whence I could discern, 
by pressing my face against the grating, 
the bridge over the ditch at the Belgrade 
gate. It was by this gate that Gerberich 
was to re-enter the fortress. I was not 
free from uneasiness, but my mind was 
made up to the worst, 
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“Three o’clock had just struck, whey 
I heard steps in the passage leading t 
the casemate ; musket-buts resounded on 
the floor—the door opened. Kussmaneck 
appeared upon the threshold, an office 
and four soldiers pushed him by the 
shoulders into the middle of my cell ; the 





officer stood for a moment gazing at me 
with ill-repressed anger, then he went 
out, and left me alone with Kussmaneck? 
No words were needed to explain what 
had passed, Nevertheless, after a long 
pause, M. de Pimodan addressed his 
quondam jailor, now his fellow-prisoner, 
“ Well!” he said, “ what will they do with 
us?” “You know that very well, cap. 
tain,” was the old soldier’s calm reply; 
“we shall be shot within twenty-four 
hours.” 

A few minutes afterwards the two pri 
soners were separated. They met again, 
the following morning, before a court-mar. 
tial. Their sentence could not be doubt 
ful; erschossen was the fatal word that 
buzzed round the court, as the provost’s 
guard reconducted them to their places of 
confinement. On the way, they passed a 
balcony on which stood two men anda 
young woman. “ When I went by,” says 
M. de Pimodan, “the two men slightly 
lifted their hats, and the lady put out her 
hand, which held a handkerchief, as if to 
make me a sign of encouragement. | 
raised my head and smiled, as an assurance 
to them that our cause should not be dis- 
honored by weakness of mine.” With 
this manly resolve in his heart, he re-en- 
tered his casemate, wrote with a diamond 
ring upon the window-panes a brief but 
affectionate farewell to his mother, sat 
down upon his bed, and tranquilly awaited 
the summons to death. Hour after hour 
passed, night came and day dawned, and 
at nine o’clock the Hungarian provost 
entered his cell and again conducted him 
before the assembled court-martial. In 
his letter to Colonel Mamula, M. de Pi- 
modan had mentioned that he needed no 
money, supplies having been offered him 
by a person in the town. This was one 
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boats, who was very rich and devoted to 
the emperor. Two old men were shown 
to M. de Pimodan, and he was desired to 
identify the one who had offered him 
money. On his averring that he had never 
seen either of them, the president of the 
court-martial was about to send for some 
other wealthy or suspected burgesses, 
when he put an end to the investigation, 
by firmly declaring himself unable to re- 
cognise the person in question. He af- 
terwards found that poor Bobek, learning 
that search was making for the man who 
had offered money to the Austrian officer, 
and convinced that he should be discover- 
ed and shot, had been seized with terrible 
pains and had died the next day. 

Several days passed, and hope reviv- 
ed in the prisoner’s breast. He learned 
from the provost that General Paul Kiss, 
who had replaced Perezel in command of 
the fortress, had sent the proceedings of 
the court-martial to Debreezin, for appro- 
val by the Hungarian government. On 
the 12th June a cannonade began: the 
Ban was before Peterwardein ; the cou- 
rier from Debreczin could not re-enter 
the fortress; it was a further respite. 
But towards the end of the month the 
ennnonade ceased; the Ban must have 
marched away. Again hope dwindled. 
“The 2d July, as I was slowly pacing 
my casemate, a Hungarian captain of ar- 
tillery came to the door, and looked me 
fora moment in the face. I continued 
my walk. He seized the sentry by the 
shoulder and said, ‘See that the dog 
escape not—you answer to me for him.’ 
Then, as I passed before him, he shook 
his fist at me, his face glowing with fury, 
and said, ‘Yes, yes, vile black and yellow* 
dog, I must see you shot.’ I thought the 
sentence had come from Debreczin; my 
strength left me, a violent cramp con- 
tracted my breast, and I sank upon my 
bed.” He recovered from an attack of 
illness, and time dragged on, slowly and 
anxiously, till the 21st July, when the 
provost brought him a message of fare- 
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well from Kraue, the sergeant of engi- 
neers, who had died in his cell, On the 
27th, the provost again visited him. 
“ His face was damp with sweat, and his 
eyes were cast down; he wiped with a 
handkerchief some drops of blood from 
his sleeve. ‘Captain,’ said he, ‘ Kussma- 
neck, Braunstein, and Gerberich have just 
been shot; you are to remain here, a 
prisoner.” The presence of the Ban be- 
fore the fortress had delayed the trans- 
mission of the sentence to Debreezin, 
and when at last it was transmitted to 
Georgey for his sanction, Haynau’s army 
was advancing into Hungary. Either 
from pity, or because he already deemed 
the Hungarian cause hopeless, and medi- 
tated his defection, Georgey had refused 
to sign the Austrian officer's death-war- 
rant. Indirectly, Jellachich had saved his 
aide-de-camp’s life. 

On the 23d August, Captain Pimodan 
was taken before the commandant of the 
fortress, who looked pale and gloomy. 
“« The chances of war have turned 
against us,’ said General Kiss; ‘the 
cause of Hungary is lost: Georgey’s 
army exists no longer. He has been 
compelled to lay down his arms; here is 
a letter I have just received from him. 
He recommends me to give up the for- 
tress, and orders me, on the demand of 
General Haynau, to set you at liberty. 
You are free, but remain in your case- 
mate; my soldiers are exasperated, and I 
answer for nothing.’ I inquired after the 
Ban, and whether his army had fought 
any battle since the end of May; he 
praised the valor of our generals and 
troops, and spoke of the combat of 
Hagyes, in which the Hungarians had 
been victorious, with a modesty that sur- 
prised me. * * * * After a short pause, 
he said, with a sigh, ‘the French have 
deserted us: we had reckoned upon 
them!’ ‘Had you any secret promise?’ 
I inquired. ‘No, was his reply ; ‘but 
was not the revolutionary attitude France 
had taken in Europe a pledge to us,a 
promise that she would support us?” 





* The Austrian colors, 


In this respect, it may be thought, the 
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example of Poland should have served 
as warning to Hungary. 

Before daybreak, the next morning, M. 
de Pimodan was conducted clandestinely 
out of the fortress, where his life could 
hardly be considered safe, so furious 
were its garrison at the ruin of their 
cause. He would fain have at once pro- 
ceeded to join Jellachich, but suffering 
and bad nourishment had weakened him 
—he could not bear the jolting of a ve- 
hicle, and was obliged to stop a while 
with Colonel Mamula, who received him 
with open arms. It had long been believ- 
ed that he was shot. Here he obtained 
news of the campaign. In some respects 
they were sad enough to him. One of 
his dearest comrades had lost his head 
by a cannon-ball ; so many cthers of his 
friends were killed and wounded, that, at 
last, he scarcely dared continue his in- 
quiries. He now learned how Gerberich 
had been taken. That unlucky messen- 
ger had managed to get through the out- 
posts, and then began running towards 
the line of circumvallation; but, pursued 
by the Hungarians, and seeing the Aus- 
trians firing on his pursuers, he stood 
still for a moment, frightened perhaps by 
the whistling of the bullets. The Hun- 





garians caught him, took him back to the 
fortress, and found the letters sewn in hig 
clothes, M. de Pimodan informs us that 
the ninety-eight convicts who were to 
have aided in the attack upon the fort 
received a free pardon from the emperor; 
the widows of Kussmaneck, Braunstein, 
and Kraue are in receipt of large pen. 
sions, and their children are brought up 
at the emperor’s expense; three of Kuss. 
maneck’s sons are already officers in the 
imperial army. Gerberich was unmar. 
ried. 





THE PRICE OF TIME. 


WHEn we have passed beyond life’s middle arch, 
With what accelerated speed the years 
Seem to flit by us, sowing hopes and fears, 
As they pursue their never-ceasing march ! 
But is our wisdom equal to the speed 
Which brings us nearer to the shadowy bourne, 
Whence we must never, never more return ? 
Alas! the thought is wiser than the deed ! 
“ We take no note of time but from its loss,” 
Sang one who reasoned solemnly and well; 
And so it is ; we make that dowry dross 
Which would be treasure, did we learn to quell 
Vain dreams and passions. Wisdom’s alchemy 
Transmutes to priceless gold the moments as they 
fly. 
f [Household Words. 








Chronicle af Passing Events, 


Wits our present number, which intro- 
duces a new volume—the third of the 
North American Miscellany—a change 
takes place in the mode of its publication. 
The work will in future be issued in 
monthly parts, each containing fifty-six 
pages; the subscription price of which 
will be redueed to One dollar per annum. 
Our readers and patrons will, doubtless, 
readily appreciate the advantages of this 
change, which contemplates great econo- 
my as to terms, while it affords increased 
facilities for presenting a well-digested 
Chronicle of current events, as well as a 
choice selection of approved articles from 
the ample literary resources we have at 





command. Under this new arrangement 
it will be our aim to exhibit a reflex of 
the leading incidents of the month, in 
cluding brief indications of what is occur 
ring in the world—political, literary and 
commercial, 

At the present moment there is, as is 
usual at this season of the year, a great 
paucity of news of all kinds; pleasure 
tourists and fashionists have long since 
forsaken the city for the various rural re 
treats or watering places. New Bedford 
and Newport seem to be this season their 
favorite places of resort. Willis, Martin 
the artist, and other celebrities, are there, 
regaling themselves with the cool sea 
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breezes; while we denizens of the still 
crowded city are doomed to toil on in 
pursuit of gains under the terrible inflic- 
tion of a scorching autumnal sun, although 
this is the month of all others, when 
those who can obtain a temporary respite 
and relaxation, do so. 

Among the more recent events may 
be mentioned the commencements at Yale 
College and Columbia College—but as 
these ceremonials present no remarkably 
new feature, we may well be excused 
speaking of them in detail. 

Jenny Lind, according to late bulletins, 
js en route to or from the Falls: she is to 
return to Europe about the middle of next 
month. The melody of her “ Bird Song” 
will long vibrate upon the memory. True, 
she is a marvellous vocalist, but have we 
not, as a people, to use Franklin’s phrase, 
paid “too dear for the whistle %” 

Sir Henry Bulwer has gone to Eng- 
land on a visit; he returns early in No- 
vember. Rumor says he contemplates 
publishing 2 book, but what its “ subject 
theme may be,” has not as yet transpired. 
Of one thing at least we may be safely 
assured, that it cannot fail of being writ- 
ten with elegance and taste—if he writes 
as he speaks, 

The long-looked for “ Atlantic” reach- 
ed this port on Sunday morning the 3d 
ut, after a swift passage from Liverpool 
of a little over ten days. She was an- 
nounced to the city by the booming of 
guns, and crowds flocked to the Battery 
to welcome her return after her long ab- 
sence. Some important improvements 
have been effected in her machinery, to- 
gether with that of a new and splendid 
siloon on the upper deck, which admits 
of her carrying many additional passen- 
gers. A superb service of plate is to be 
presented to Mr. Collins, valued at some 
$6000, by New York merchants, in ac- 
knowledgment of the important services 
he has rendered by the successful esta- 
blishment of his splendid line of Atlantic 
steamers. The “ Atlantic” took her de- 
parture for Liverpool on the following 


Wednesday, having been in port but three ; 





days, scarcely sufficient time for the dis. 
charge of her cargo, which was, by the 
way, the largest ever brought by a steam- 
er across the ocean. As no other steamer 
left before her, she will announce. her 
own arrival. Benedict and Belletti, who 
accompanied Jenny Lind at her concerts, 
were passengers in the “ Atlantic.” 

Miss Bremer is at present journeying 
in New Hampshire; she intends return- 
ing to Europe, wé believe, next month. 
She has recently been spending a few 
days in Brooklyn, where we had the plea- 
sure of paying her a visit, 

An anomalous condition of things still 
continues at San Franciseo—the “ Vigi- 
lance Committee,” consisting of some five 
hundred merchants and others, have usurp- 
ed the prerogatives of the legally-con- 
stituted authorities, and have again in- 
flicted summary punishment upon offend- 
ers. Two other executions have taken 
place under their direction—one of whieh, 
that of a Mexican female, has provoked 
severe animadversion from the press of 
this city. This is Lynch law on a grand 
scale, and calls for prompt and energetic 
interference on the part of the authorized 
administrators of justice. California, like 
France, seems to be in a state of fusion— 
in the former, its social elements are in 
conflict, with the latter its political: we 
have, however, more hope of one than 
the other. 

French politicians are again seeking to 
revise the Constitution, but the attempt 
failed, although ably abetted by the elo- 
quence and adroitness. of the philosophic 
De Tocqueville. Paris, like London, is 
full of fashion and gaiety:—both are 
filled to overflowing, and what is not un- 
common with the former, its crowded 
concourse is redolent of fétes, balls, operas 
and flirtation. 

The 4th of July has had its celebration 
in the British Metropolis for the first time 
—Mr. Peabody having given a splendid 
banquet and ball at Willis’s Rooms on 
the occasion, which has elicited the high- 
est commendation from all parties, 

Thackeray’s brilliant lectures on the . 
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writers of the past age, have just been 
concluded; they have been attended by 
large and appreciative audiences, notwith- 
standing the strong attractions of the 
Palace of Industry. 

On the 14th of July, the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society held its annual celebra- 
tion at Windsor. Windsor Castle, for 
the first time, had flying from its battle- 
ments the flags of all nations, the “ star- 
spangled banner” being not the least con- 
spicuous, 

The “Daily News,” which has a most 
kindly habit of speaking of Cis-Atlantic 
people, bestows a half remark on the fact 
that the arms of England, in the embla- 
zonry upon the walls, were very minia- 
ture presentments, when contrasted with 
the gigantic eagle of the Union. “A 
characteristic compliance,” he says, “ with 
American taste.” The News is right: 
modesty is not our forte. 

In Jules Lecomte’s letters from Lon- 
don, he pokes a laugh at the famous dia- 
mond, throwing out a hint that it is not 
so famous as it seems, and in the same 
breath ridiculing the English worship of 
moneyed value. Then he goes on, in 
his true French way, to talk of English 
ladies. “The young girls,” says he,“ are 
plenty, and so are the white-haired ma- 
trons; but as for the young ladies, I see 
them nowhere.” This offers a pretty 
and an unintentional portrayal of the dif- 
ference between France and England in 
the matter of womanly moral. In Eng- 
land, the young married lady is cared for; 
her reign as a belle (in public places) is 
comparatively over; while, in France, 
marriage is but the signal of commence- 
ment. 

“ But,” says our French feuilletoniste, 
“the old ladies here seem careless of 
their conquests, and give up all the lines 
of winning to the ‘ misses.’” 

He admires—this French hero—im- 
mensely, the blonde faces, and the lithe 
figures, and the blue eyes of the British 
girls; “but,” says he, “neither Shaks- 
peare or Byron have hinted at—their ap- 
petites |” 





And then he goes on in his Parisian 
way, (seasoned by memory of the little 
dishes in the Palais Royal,) to descant 
upon the immense piles of cake and 
pyramids of cream, consumed by a 
interesting “blonde,” who, at the end 
of it all, was only in appetite—for din. 
ing! 

After this episode upon beauty and its 
attractiveness, Lecomte goes on with some 
very philosophical remarks upon the su. 
periority of the English, in this show of 
nations, in everything that relates to po. 
sitive, serviceable value. “ Force,” says 
he, “is everything in the material order; 
and calculation, everything in the moml 
order. The very binding of a book, in 
England, will show more attention to the 
durability and massiveness of the mate 
rial, than to the delicacy of execution, 
The carriages are magnificent, but they 
need elephants for horses! The gold. 
work is splendid, but massive enough for 
implements of labor.” 

We must allow that M. Lecomte has 
rightly hit the difference between that 
taste and delicacy which are the prettiest 
ornaments of French nationality, and that 
heaviness and reality which belong to 
the English. 

The Crystal Palace, it is now deter 
mined, is to remain till next May, which 
is equivalent to its permanency. After 
the present exhibition closes (next month) 
it is to be devoted to a winter conserv 
tory for exotics and all kinds of hot-house 
plants—ornamented with statuary, foun 
tains and tastefully arranged walks, ete. 
This will form a new marvel for the lovers 
of the wild and wonderful, for amidst the 
snows of winter you may thus pass into 
a fairy land of tropical fruits and flowers, 
in all their exuberant variety of fragrant 
beauty. So much has already been writ 
ten about the Industrial exhibition, that 
nothing remains, perhaps, to be said, yet 
the topic seems inexhaustible. We think, 
however, there has not been any adequate 
notice taken of the exquisite English 
carving by Rogers, certainly among the 
most skilful ever executed, There is 4 
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superb buffet in this style of workman- 
ship: it is most elaborately carved in oak 
from Kenilworth Castle. It cost one 
thousand guineas, and it is said the Earl 
of Shrewsbury has offered in vain £1500 
for its possession. In the Milanese (Aus- 
trian) department, there are also some 
admirable specimens of sculpture, the ex- 
quisite finish of which surpasses anything 
yet produced. Groups, Amazons and 
nests of Cupids, in marble, are among 
the best efforts; some of the figures are 
veiled, and you seem to see the form so 
perfectly developed through the thin dra- 
pry, that it presents a most magical 
effect. Around these, and De la Rue’s 
envelope machines, crowds are so con- 
stantly lingering, that visitors have to en- 
dure no small expenditure of patience be- 
fore they can gratify their curiosity. Ina 
word, there is clustered such a galaxy of 
beauties to be inspected within this fairy 
palace, that a month of days is not too 
much for their appropriate study. The ef- 
fect on entering this marvellous structure, 
isinexpressibly grand—its tasteful group- 
ings, rich harmony of colors, and the daz- 
tling specimens of curious handicraft that 
invite the eye on every side, completely 
bewilder the beholder. It is as much 
the great focal object of interest to all 
Europe, at the present moment, as it was 
on its first exhibition. It is deservedly 
the great boast of the British nation, 
and must shed lustre on the age, as well 
asexert a most beneficial and pacific in- 
fluence upon the world at large, by fra- 
ternizing men and stimulating industry. 
The magnificent mausoleum he has rear- 
ed, is characteristic of its world-renowned 
architect. But yesterday unknown, save 
as the superintendent of the Duke of De- 
vonshire’s splendid grounds at Chats- 
worth, and the author of text-books on 
Botany, Paxton is now the idolized of 
nations; for all admit the building to be 
as great a sight as anything to be seen 
within it. It is not only a novel and 
strikingly effective structure, but one of 
unexampled economy in its erection. It 
has enclosed more human beings in num- 
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ber and variety of clime and color, than 
any other building that the world has 
witnessed. The brilliant career of Mr. 
Paxton reminds us of that of the proprie- 
tors of the “Illustrated London News,” 
which is no less startling and peculiar. 
In the latter instance, however, we have 
an illustration of the occasional rise of 
men connected even mechanically with 
literature. Dickens, on the contrary, af- 
fords an exemplification of the force of 
genius surmounting the difficulties result- 
ing from subordinate condition in life, in 
the attainment of eminent distinction and 
wealth. The originators of the Illustrated 
London News date their success to an 
intuitive spur, so to call it, when quite 
young men, having left, under no very 
favorable circumstances, the employ of a 
small country printer. When they reached 
London, their pecuniary circumstances 
were anything but auspicious, having but 
a few shillings between them, but it oc- 
curred to them that they had by them a 
recipe for a pill, which might become, 
like other nostrums, the panacea for all 
maladies, and also an expedient for reme- 
dying their own personal inconveniences, 
The problem to be solved was, first, how 
to make its wondrous virtues known, and 
then to meet the demand which so valu- 
able a specific might naturally be sup- 
posed to create. Circumstances some- 
times are said to make the man, and this 
history, we suppose, illustrates one of 
those instances. The enormous duty on 
almanacs had just been taken off, and the 
Stationers’ Company’s monopoly was at 
once annihilated. Here was a chance for 
new adventures, and one of the first 
Penny Almanacs, was that issued by these 
gentlemen, who made it the capital me- 
dium for announcing their forthcoming 
pill—the mysterious compound which 
was to eradicate all diseases, and increase 
longevity to something less than antedi- 
luvian limits. The nostrum in question 
is known all over the globe as “ Parr’s 
Life Pills.” They were no sooner pro- 
claimed to the poor, perishing mortals of 
the Great Metropolis, than they were de« 
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manded in such immense quantities, that 
tuns and hogsheads full failed to fill the 
mouths of the gullible victims of disease. 
From being fabricators of pills—which of 
course brought them a prodigious emo- 
lument, by purely mechanical process— 
their enterprise was at length diverted 
into another channel, that of the esta- 
blishment of an extensive printing office 
in Crane Court, Fleet street, and ulti- 
mately to the noble design of an illus- 
trated newspaper, which itself yields a 
princely revenue. But we need not refer 
to its eminent success, since it is almost 
as much a favorite on this side the Atlan-. 
tic as on the other. They have also re- 
cently commenced a series of beautifully 
illustrated volumes, entitled “ The Na-. 
tional Illustrated Library,” at an un- 
precedented cheap rate. Boswell’s John- 
son is among them, and very admirably 
it is embellished. It seems as much a 
debt to accident, these individuals owe 
their singular success, as in the instance 
of the Swedish Nightingale—one a gra 
tuity in the epiglottis; the other in the\ 
local cireumstances of the case. Jenny 
Lind educates our ear; these gentlemen 
instruct the eye and mind, after having 
made extensive efforts for annihilating 
diseases of the body; and both parties are 
liberally paid. The first-named carries 
to her Northern home “a mint of money” 
to enrich her gentle charities; and the 
others, at least the elder of the firm, is, it 
is said, luxuriating at Swineshead Abbey, 
Lincolnshire—a superb edifice, which cost 
in its recent purchase something less than 
half a million of dollars. 

A word or two touching literary mat- 
ters, and we close our monthly gossip. 

The recent decision of the Court of 
Errors on the copyright question in Eng- 
land, has already induced some new ad- 
ventures among the publishers in foreign 
works. Colburn is to publish Dr. J. 
HuntineTon’s new work,“ Alban; a Tale 
of the New World,” which is also in the 
press of Putnam. It is, if we may form 
any estimate by reading a few sheets of 
the book, a romance of singular power 
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and freshness, exhibiting all the striking 
idiosyneracies of style that gave such pos 
pularity to “ Lady Alice.” <A sequel to 
Lamartine’s “ Girondists” is also an 
nounced in English, by Vizetelly & Co, 
simultaneously with the Paris edition, 
Parkman's “ History of the Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, and the War of the North Amer. 
ican Tribes against the English Colonies, 
after the Conquest of Canada ;” Professor 
Hitcucocr’s “ Religion of Geology, and 
its connected sciences ;” and Tatvi’s * Hig. 
\tory of the Colonization of America,” ar 
announced for republication in London, 
We have only space to refer to Putnam's 
“ Home Book of the Picturesque,” and 
“The Book of Home Beauty,” the two 
great literary and pictorial luminaries 
which bid fair to eclipse all that has 
been attempted here in illustrated biblio. 
graphy. 

A posthumous volume from the pen 
of the Rev. Waiter Coxrton, has just 
made its appearance from the press of A. 
S. Barnes and Co., under the editorial su. 
pervision of the Rev. Henry T. Cuerven, 
entitled “ The Sea and the Sailor.” Itis 
made up of a series of sketches of sailor 
life, notes on France and Italy, and other 
miscellanies, together with a memoir of 
the author, ete.—all of which form a very 
agreeable volume of reading matter, in 
which entertainment is judiciously inter 
mingled with moral and religious instrue 
tion. It must prove very acceptable to 
the numerous friends of the lamented 
author, as a tribute to his memory. 

“ Swallow Barn,” by Hon. J. P. Kew 
neDY. A revised illustrated edition of 
this admirable picture of Southern life, 
is soon to be published by Putnam, ina 
very beautiful volume. 

Among other literary notabilities, 
speedily to make their appearance, may 
be named Purnawm’s desirable series of 
“ Portable Cyclopedias, or Hand books 
of Science and Art.” These books are 
to be uniform with “ The World’s Pro 
gress: a Dictionary of Dates, &c.,” itself 
one of the most valuable books of refer 





ence ever compiled in any language. 








